1 he Twentieth Century: Oct. 1956 


To our Readers 


This is one of our usual general numbers and ranges over 
the world like a pilgrim — though one who has a slight hang- 
over from a recent incursion into Scotland. 


Our monthly review is like that :—a pilgrim who is enormously 
curious. It sounds a sinister description, but there are always 
hangovers from previous months, or, in more elegant words, 
there are ‘threads of continuity’. We are always gnawing at 
other parts of the British Isles which exist outside London — 
this time there is Wales; and we feel that, as part of our métier 
is to discover new writers, our now established contact with 
Redbrick Universities gives us a certain advantage at this time. 


A contributor has written a further contribution on what has, 
with us, become a running debate — ‘Liberal Humanism’. On 
one point we are all agreed. We all want to be liberals, in the 
sense of believing in personal freedom, and we all want to be 
humanists, in the sense of drawing all we can from our history. 
When it comes to contrasting the English Victorians with our- 
selves — then the debate is really grand. We have looked back 
to the foundational numbers of THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
The contributors who leap to the eye are: Tennyson, Glad- 
stone, Matthew Arnold, Cardinal Manning, Henry Irving, 
J. A. Froude. Did the Victorians agree among themselves more 
than we do? Was the Victorian Zeitgeist more or less humanist 
or liberal than ours? What had they got that we haven’t? 
What have we got that they haven’t? Supposing a Colonel 
Nasser had been against those humanists ? 


But a monthly review is a Socratic midwife. It asks you 
questions which you, if you are cleverer than we are, answer for 
yourselves. 
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Freedom in America? 


G. E. W. Johnson 


on America, ‘the Americans are at the head of all the 

nations of the world.’ The- ‘particular’ to which Smith 
referred was freedom of religious belief; but his commendation 
had its general as well as its particular bearing: his sentiment 
was typical of the note of admiration for the American way of 
life that was then wont to be struck by British democrats and 
radicals who were agitating to purge the British body politic of 
the ‘thousand evils’ that they detected therein. Quantum mutatus 
ab illo! To-day all is changed; and it is precisely amongst 
British democrats and radicals that we are likely to find the 
readiest predisposition to carp at things American. 

Senator McCarthy can claim the chief credit for the breadth 
and depth of the change of mood. The notoriety attaching to 
the senator’s televised inquisitions drew the fascinated gaze of 
many people in England who would otherwise hardly have been 
moved to inquire into the under-workings of American 
democracy. McCarthyism pure and simple has had its rise and 
its fall, and is no longer of more than negligible importance. 
But it gave us a revealing glimpse behind the political scenes — 
indeed, rather should we say, a disillusioning insight into cer- 
tain inherent and enduring characteristics of American demo- 
cracy whose true significance had not before been fully under- 
stood. In the sequel that democracy has lost some of its 
glamour; and, like the Papacy’s loss of glamour on the eve of 
the Reformation, or the Bourbon monarchy’s on the eve of the 
French Revolution, it is to be feared that American democracy’s 
loss of glamour, so far as affects its standing in the eyes of the 
outside world, will not be easy to repair. 

The perceptive British visitor to the United States soon 
becomes aware that the expressions ‘Americanism’ and ‘un- 
American activities’ are used in ways that have no precise 
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analogues in British political idiom. For ‘Americanism’, con- 
noting ‘one-hundred-per-cent loyalty to the United States and 
the American way of life’, Britain has no equivalent at all. The 
words ‘un-English’ and ‘un-British’ are sometimes heard in 
Britain, but they generally relate to purely personal behaviour. 
They connote that a person is rather foreign in manner or out- 
look, and imply that it is all very deplorable; but they rarely 
carry the sinister implications of sedition or treason that are 
wrapped up in the word ‘un-American’. Congressional com- 
mittees to investigate ‘un-American activities’ are a normal and 
permanent feature of American life, and are taken with perfect 
seriousness by the average American. To most Englishmen the 
setting up of a Royal Commission to investigate ‘un-British 
activities’ would seem incredible — a hilarious episode straight 
out of Gilbert and Sullivan. Even if a commission should in fact 
be set up with some such purpose, it would certainly be 
given a less provocative name, one less open to satire and 
derision. 

When we.go beyond superficial resemblances, and probe into 
the philosophies underlying the idea of democracy, we discern 
that the theoretical bases of American democracy differ in 
many signal respects from those of British democracy. For one 
thing, the American preconceptions are much more sharply 
defined. British theories on the liberties of the subject are a 
pragmatic if not altogether logical blend of Burke’s conception 
of the inherited rights of Englishmen and John Stuart Mill’s 
conception of rights grounded in the utilitarian principle of the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. American theories 
on the rights of the citizen derive mainly from Locke and 
Rousseau, as reinterpreted by Thomas Jefferson, author of the 
American Declaration of Independence and principal author 
of the Constitution of the United States. Burke’s conception - 
at any rate in the specific aspect of it to which I have referred 
— of necessity plays no part in American political ideology, for 
all ideas of that sort were irrevocably repudiated by the 
Declaration of Independence. Mill’s essay On Liberty, though 
sometimes quoted in American academic circles, has never 
established itself as a popular exposition of democracy in the 
United States; and indeed some of its theses clash fundamentally 
with American democratic orthodoxy. Jefferson earned world- 
wide fame as a radical democrat through his rejection of 
monarchy, titles of nobility and established churches, and his 
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oft-quoted dictum that all men are created equal; yet the 
British democrat is perplexed at learning that Jefferson was,‘in 
his private capacity, a slaveholder. That a slaveholder should 
have been a prophet of human equality and the greatest 
theoretical exponent of American democracy is a paradox. An 
exploration of this paradox will perhaps throw light on the 
American conception of democracy. 

Mill’s conception of democracy stresses the rights of the 
individual in relation to the governmental powers of society: 
by which he meant any rational individual in relation to any 
civilized society. To the American democrat this is much too 
abstract a conception. He is primarily concerned, not with the 
individual in relation to society, but with the American citizen 
in relation to the American national community: and he con- 
ceives their relations to be determined, not by abstract prin- 
ciples that can be worked out independently by any philospher, 
but by the terms of a specific compact that the general body of 
American citizens have entered into with one another. Rous- 
seau’s social contract may have been a romantic fiction when 
he popularized it in the middle of the eighteenth century; but 
towards the end of that century, influenced by the Rousseauist 
climate of opinion that then pervaded Europe and America, 
the social contract was made a reality and bodied forth in the 
Constitution of the United States: its terms are regarded as 
binding on all contracting parties. 

It is to-day taken for granted by most Americans that 
democracy in the modern sense has been embedded in their 
Constitution from the very beginning. This is a gratifying 
patriotic sentiment, and it simplifies the task of the schools in 
teaching their standardized potted version of American history; 
but it does not accord with historic fact. Modern historians 
sometimes pass harsh judgment on Magna Charta: it was, they 
allege, not a charter of English liberties, but a baronial ramp 
to maintain feudal privileges. An equally harsh judgment 
might be passed on the American Constitution: it might be 
alleged that it was not a charter of American democracy, but a 
compact between the property owners and the slaveholders of 
the United States to maintain their rights and privileges. True 
it is that the American Constitution, as adopted in 1789, says 
nothing about democracy, although it does profess to ‘promote 
the general welfare and secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity’. It says nothing on the key-issue of the 
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eligibility to vote: and indeed at the time of its adoption 
property ownership was a requisite for voting. 

However, the authors of the American Constitution, like the 
authors of Magna Charta, builded better than they knew. They 
felt it necessary to justify themselves by enunciating noble 
sentiments that may have been intended as no more than 
harmless high-sounding platitudes, but which served to make 
the public mind conscious of a contradiction between ideal and 
reality. For the next three decades or more one of the most 
important phases of American political activity — parallel to 
the popular campaign in Britain that culminated in the Reform 
Act of 1832 — was the agitation demanding that ‘the blessings of 
liberty be made a reality by the granting of universal manhood 
suffrage (for whites only, of course). Curiously enough, most 
American histories make a little more than incidental allusion 
to this momentous political movement. Under the American 
Constitution, the fixing of voting qualifications fell under the 
jurisdiction of the states, not of the federal government; the 
desultory campaign for political emancipation was fought out 
in the separate states, victory being won first here and then 
there; it never came to a dramatic focus in the national Con- 
gress. It is therefore an aspect of American history that is 
generally neglected or obscured by historians, and this con- 
firms the average American in his illusion that democracy was 
hatched full-fledged in 1789, or even as far back as 1776. The 
plain fact is that the day on which Andrew Jackson was elected 
to the presidency in 1828 may be taken as the victory-day of 
the forces making for universal manhood suffrage. 

The whole white male population had now become parties 
to the American social contract: and American patriotic 
orators were able to make what sounded to British Tories, and 
even to British Whigs, like political manifestos of the most 
radical and even incendiary character. Yet English radicals, 
like Dickens, coming to America eager to admire and applaud, 
were disillusioned and confused to find that politicians who in 
one breath enunciated radical democracy justified Negro 
slavery in the next: the queer paradox underlying American 
democracy still baffled the English mind. 

Even to-day this paradox persists. Englishmen and French- 
men will squirm as some thoroughgoing American democrat 
berates them on their imperialistic iniquities in Cyprus or 
Algeria: and then the European democrats will be astounded 
at the American’s strictures on some of their domestic practices. 
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How can France hope to make a success of democracy if she 
tolerates such a large Communist block in her national parlia- 
ment? How can the British Labour movement claim to be 
democratic when it permits Communists to hold office in the 
trade unions? How the Church of England when she allows a 
Communist to occupy a deanery? 

It is by examining the American idea of democracy during 
the period when Negro slavery was an. accepted national 
institution that some fundamentals of the American democratic 
philosophy most clearly emerge. This philosophy has two 
aspects. On the one hand, no government has an absolute 
claim to the allegiance of the citizen. It can demand that 
allegiance only when it represents the whole body of citizens 
(not necessarily the same thing as the whole population) and is 
faithfully administering the contract which they have entered 
into with one another, and to which the government itself 
owes its existence. When a government fails to fulfil these 
conditions, it is deemed to have broken the contract and the 
citizen has the right to cast off his allegiance to it: Americans 
still celebrate, as their greatest national festival, the repudiation 
of their allegiance to the government of King George III in 
1776. But this doctrine has its corollary. The individual is not 
deemed to possess absolute rights in relation to society. Only by 
becoming a party to the social contract — only by the com- 
munity’s willingness to accept him as a citizen, and his willing- 
ness to become a part of the community by accepting the 
Constitution and swearing to uphold it — does he acquire a 
claim to the rights and immunities guaranteed by it. 

In 1772, Somersett, a Negro slave, who had been brought to 
England from the West Indies by his master, sued for his free- 
dom in the English courts. The courts decided that Somersett 
was a free man: slavery was repugnant to the Common Law of 
England. In 1853 slavery was abolished in the British colonies. 
In 1846 Dred Scott, an American Negro slave, sued for his 
freedom in the American courts. After more than a decade of 
tedious. litigation the United States Supreme Court handed 
down the definitive judgment in 1857. It held that Scott was 
not an American citizen and therefore not entitled to sue in the 
federal courts. Negro slaves — so the Court in effect ruled — were 
not parties to the American social contract: they could claim 
no rights under it. White slaveholders, on the other hand, were 
assuredly parties to the contract: they were entitled to the 
guarantees it accorded to property owners. 
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The ‘Dred Scott decision’ shocked American abolitionists, 
and they redoubled their efforts. The attempt of the Southern 
states to secede from the Union in 1861 led to a settlement of 
the issue on the battlefield: in 1865, by the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, slavery was abolished. Three years 
later, by the Fourteenth Amendment, citizenship was conferred 
upon the Negro. By these acts the Negro was made a party to 
the social contract (though the Southern states have in practice, 
by various shifts, watered his rights). 

As the legal situation now stands, every person born in the 
United States is deemed to be a citizen, unless by his own act 
he forfeits this status; and lawfully admitted aliens, after five 
years’ residence, are permitted, indeed encouraged, to become 
citizens by naturalization. Virtually the whole population of 
the United States are either American citizens or eligible to 
become such: it might seem, on superficial examination, that 
there was no longer any practical difference between the 
American and the British conception of civil liberties. 

Yet difference there is. It goes deep. The Englishman 
regards his Englishness, and the freedom attaching to it, as an 
inalienable inheritance. The American regards citizenship as a 
contractual relationship between the members of the com- 
munity. True, a person born in the United States is deemed to 
become a party to the contract without a positive act of 
affirmation : but if he makes a positive repudiation of the 
contract, or refuses to affirm it in certain circumstances pre- 
scribed by law, his citizenship falls under sentence of forfeiture. 
Every American elected to public office, appointed to govern- 
mental employment at any level, or inducted into the armed 
forces, is required to take the oath of allegiance to the Con- 
stitution ; so that for a large proportion of the male population 
the contractual obligation is positively affirmed. 

The American conception of citizenship, in a romantic 
interpretation of the underlying legalistic concepts, is vividly 
set forth in Edward Everett Hale’s patriotic tale, The Man 
without a Country — required reading for every American school- 
child. It tells the story of a young American army officer who, 
in the early days of the republic, was seduced into supporting 
a conspiracy to set up an independent government in a western 
territory of the United States. He was convicted of treason and 
sentenced to life imprisonment — to be served aboard a warship 
so that the sacred soil of the United States might never again 
be polluted by his tread. But his direct punishment was that 
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which stripped him of his citizenship, and even forbade him to 
read any newspaper or book containing any reference to the 
United States. Thus is symbolized, in melodramatic terms that 
no schoolchild can fail to grasp, the dreadful chasm,comparable 
to a medieval excommunication, that opens up between the 
American national community and any one of its members who 
is recreant to the social contract. 

In the atmosphere of danger that he sees besetting his 
country to-day, arising out of the menace of Communist 
Russia — a feeling of national insecurity wholly new to his 
experience — the average American has a strong conviction that 
it is the duty of every citizen, when challenged, to make a 
positive affirmation of his loyalty to the Constitution — ‘to 
stand up and be counted’. He has little sympathy, or even 
patience, with Laodiceans, with those who palter or make 
excuses. The atmosphere that pervades America to-day may 
remind us of the atmosphere that descended on England when 
Henry VIII repudiated the Pope’s supremacy: Pope Clement 
VII countered by excommunicating the King, declaring him 
deposed, and authorizing the Emperor Charles V to invade 
England and execute the papal decrees. In the face of such 
imminent and terrible danger Parliament rallied round the 
King and enacted a Draconic statute that in effect required 
every subject, when called on, to affirm his loyalty unreservedly, 
or suffer the pains and penalties of treason. Sir Thomas More 
was quite content to remain passive, but his religious scruples 
forbade him ‘to stand up and be counted’; and he was sent to 
the block. To-day, when Clement’s anathemas and Charles’s 
armies are dusty forgotten nothings, and we remember More 
as the author of a thought-provoking philosophical romance, 
we incline to view his execution as an act of tyranny; but the 
English public opinion of his day, more preoccupied with the 
overhanging peril than with visions of Utopia, seems to have 
shed few tears over his tragic fate. 

The underlying political conditions are so different that the 
parallel between sixteenth-century England and twentieth- 
century America must not be pressed too far. It may be argued 
with more point that America’s conception of citizenship has 
much in common with Soviet Russia’s. There is a modicum of 
truth in this; for both the United States and the Soviet Union 
claim to be rational republics; and it is more rational to base 
civil liberties on a social contract between the members of the 
community than on inherited rights wrapped up in a cloud of 
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sentiment. But the moment we ground rights on a social 
contract the awful corollary principle, enunciated during the 
French Revolution, that those who do not subscribe to the 
social contract are hors la loi, and do not even possess the right 
to be tried, is likely to assert itself. In a Communist state civil 
liberties are restricted to those members of the community who 
subscribe to the Communist ideology, or at any rate passively 
submit to it; those who do not are enemies of society and fit 
candidates for ‘liquidation’. But as the Stalin reign of terror 
showed, the civil liberties even of party members are precarious 
under a Communist dictatorship. In the United States, on the 
other hand, the civil liberties of citizens who stand behind the 
shield of the Constitution are very solidly based, and cannot be 
easily overridden by governmental action (though in asserting 
them a black citizen encounters more obstacles than a white 
citizen). Even Senator McCarthy eventually broke his lance 
against that shield. 

It has become fashionable in certain quarters to talk of the 
McCarthy ‘reign of terror’, but this reign of terror had a 
certain rhetorical flavour when compared with Stalin’s genuine 
article. The McCarthy terror was not the terror of the mid- 
night knock on the door, of mock trial before a packed court 
and jury, of imprisonment in an Arctic wilderness, or of torture 
and liquidation within the sound-proof walls of a dungeon. 
There is little evidence to warrant the belief that anyone was 
unjustly imprisoned as a result of McCarthy’s activities. The 
McCarthy terror was the terror of being publicly humilated 
before television cameras, of being manoeuvred into the 
dilemma of breaking confidences and betraying friends or being 
guilty of contempt of the Senate, of being forced to answer 
questions about the most intimate aspects of one’s life without 
the opportunity of cross-examining one’s accusers or even know- 
ing who they were, without even the opportunity of volun- 
teering a statement to amplify the real purport of one’s 
narrowly restricted answers; it was the terror of being falsely 
branded a Communist, and of suffering in consequence the 
blighting of one’s career. It was not a terror that culminated 
in a judicial sentence, but a terror that culminated in an unjust 
ostracism by a public opinion that overwhelmingly accepted, 
and still accepts, the proposition that Communists are deser- 
vedly ostracized by society. The collapse of McCarthy does not 
represent a collapse of that proposition. which flourishes as 
vigorously as ever, but a collapse of McCarthy’s power to put 
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a false brand of Communism on any enemy or victim that for 
his own demagogic purposes he might choose to single out. 

If we compare American with British practice, we may say 
that British public opinion, and therewith British law, are much 
more tolerant of political dissidents than are those of the 
United States. The American conception of forfeiture of citizen- 
ship, like the French Revolutionary conception of being hors la 
lot, has been foreign to British processes of thought since acts of 
attainder fell into desuetude. At the same time it must be 
conceded that an American citizen who stands foursquare 
within the frame of the Constitution — as distinct from an 
individual who stands without it — has potent legal devices to 
invoke against governmental oppression that are not so readily 
available to the Englishman. As the Crichel Down affair 
showed, Parliament can delegate its own absolute power to a 
Minister of the Crown, and he in turn to anonymous subordi- 
nates in the Civil Service, and the subject has no recourse in 
the courts against a bureaucratic act of oppression emanating 
from that source. His only recourse is to the House of Commons 
itself: not a body that lends itself to a ready consideration of 
private petitions for redress when the Government is un- 
sympathetic. In the United States, since the Congress does not 
possess absolute power, it cannot delegate it to anyone. If it 
purports to vest in any government official an authority which 
exceeds that vested in the Congress by the Constitution, the 
citizen can always sue in the courts, regardless of any Act of 
Congress; and the justices of the Supreme Court, functioning 
with all the majesty of a branch of government possessing co- 
ordinate authority with the President and the Congress, have 
the power to declare such an Act of Congress null and void if 
they find that it infringes any right guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution. 

British democrats are sometimes troubled by the ethical 
problems involved in dealing with a political party, Com- 
munist or Fascist, that repudiates democracy but takes full 
advantages of democratic processes to elevate itself to power 
with the avowed intention of destroying democracy — a moral 
dilemma that not long since plagued British Guiana, when the 
British Government ousted a Communist ministry that had 
obtained a slight majority of the popular vote. For the American 
this particular dilemma does not exist; for it is legally impos- 
sible for an avowed Communist, or anyone else who rejects the 
Constitution, to be elected to any public office in the United 
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States, or indeed to hold any governmental employment what- 
soever. In Britain the oath of allegiance is regarded by many 
as a mere ceremony. An M.P. may take the oath of allegiance 
to the Queen to-day and advocate a republic to-morrow: 
nobody is shocked, nobody calls him forsworn. But in the United 
States the oath ‘to preserve and defend the Constitution against 
all enemies, domestic and foreign’ means exactly what it says. 
By the Fourteenth Amendment a person who has taken the 
oath to support the Constitution and subsequently engages in 
rebellion against the United States, or gives aid and comfort to 
its enemies, is forbidden to hold any public office, civil or 
military. If a congressman, after swearing to uphold the Con- 
stitution, advocated Communism, or gave the Communist 
cause ‘aid and comfort’, he would be at once prosecuted for a 
gross and flagrant breach of his oath. He would almost cer- 
tainly be stripped of his citizenship, and estopped from engaging 
in any further political activity. 

An American who seeks to vindicate his civil liberties can 
only do so behind the shield of the Constitution. The moment 
he casts aside that shield — as he does when he professes 
Communism — he forfeits all his rights. 

Inevitably we ask the question: Which policy on civil 
liberties is the sounder, the American or the British? No abso- 
lute answer can be given, for each country has evolved its 
specific answer to the question out of its own historical experi- 
ence, and the historical experiences of the two countries have 
diverged far from their common source. British opinion, having 
learned by sad experience the futility of outlawing religious 
nonconformists, looks on Communism as a sect of political non- 
conformists that should be tolerated. American opinion, never 
having had to wrestle with the problem of religious non- 
conformity, looks on Communism as a noxious political heresy 
that should be extirpated. The traditional and flexible nature 
of the British Constitution has not schooled the British mind 
to think out to their logical conclusions theoretical contin- 
gencies that may never in fact arise. The contractual and rigid 
nature of the American Constitution has habituated, almost 
compelled, the American mind to do precisely that. The con- 
trast is rather like that between the unwritten loose principles 
of the English Common Law, leaving much scope to judicial 
discretion in particular cases, and the meticulously defined 
provisions of the Roman Catholic Canon Law, intended to 
foresee every contingency and forestall every difficulty. 
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The Englishman refuses to contemplate what might happen 
if popular support for the Communist Party continued steadily 
to rise. Suppose the Communists polled 51 per cent of the 
popular vote, what then? He prefers to think that that evil 
day will never come; he feels no need to guard against it. 

The American points out that under American political 
theory a party with a 51-per-cent vote would be morally 
entitled to take over the government, but ~ a vital reservation — 
it would not be legally empowered to alter a single comma of 
the Constitution. Being a contract, the Constitution categoric- 
ally repudiates the notion that it can be amended by a simple 
majority. A constitutional amendment requires a two-thirds 
vote in each House of Congress, and ratification by the legisla- 
tures of three-quarters of all the states. Obviously no amend- 
ment is likely to go through unless it is favoured by an 
overwhelming majority of the electorate. 

Our American reasons: 


If we grant the Communists freedom of political agitation, 
they may conceivably persuade a 51-per-cent majority of the 
electorate to support them. Since freedom of speech can 
logically be granted as a right only to people who will be 
allowed to enjoy the political fruits of their activity, the 
Communists would then be entitled to take office. But who can 
be so naive as to believe that a Communist Party, supported 
by 51 per cent of the electorate and controlling the govern- 
ment, would be stayed by constitutional restraints from carry- 
ing out a Marxist revolution? But in so doing they would 
rupture the social contract, and the 49 per cent who opposed 
them would be justified in repudiating their allegiance. The 
upshot would be civil war. We have had one civil war — the 
bloodiest and most destructive war fought anywhere in the 
world in the century between 1815 and 1914 — and we don’t 
want another. So — anybody who is not ready to stand up 
and be counted will find himself cut down to size. The evil 
must be nipped in the bud. That’s the way we figure it, and 
that’s the way we’re going to have it. 

Perhaps by the year 2000 we shall know what answer the 
unwinding events of the inscrutable future will have given to 
our question: Which policy is the wiser in the long run, the 
American or the British ? One thing is clear: there is to-day fat 
more tolerance for political nonconformity, far more freedom 
for unorthodox opinion, in Britain than in the United States. 
Most Englishmen feel that that is a good thing. 
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political panaceas for economic fears. It was in such an 

atmosphere that the tangible and practical question of 
the T U C giving its blessing to fresh demands for a forty-hour 
week was relegated to Friday morning — the bottom of the bill 
— while a political onslaught on the Government was the 
advertised attraction, and the main purpose of the Congress. 

It was only on Friday that the Congress had a familiar 
sound. 

There were three set pieces, timed to go off on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, dealing with automation, wage 
restraint, and Suez. They were set pieces rather than subjects 
for debate because they were big composite resolutions, 
embodying just about every point of view. It is obvious, for 
example, that there can be nothing to fight about in a resolu- 
tion on automation which can be moved by the Communist 


Ti year’s T U C was almost entirely concerned with 





























Electrical Trades Union and seconded by the anti-Communist, j 
business-like and sober General and Municipal Workers. ‘ 
This resolution simply put on record what trade union f 
policy is bound to be, and what it had already been shown to 
be in the British Motors Corporation strike. It recognizes that r 
automation is inevitable, and that it can be socially as well as e 
economically desirable providing that industry accepts some re 
responsibility for its social consequences. li 
Any resolution that is a composite of five separate resolu- 
tions, submitted by unions with different problems and mem- Ww 
bership, is bound to be open to different interpretations. The in 
National Union of Vehicle Builders, for instance, is unlikely to Cc 
take such a broad view of automation as the much bigger ar 
General and Municipal Workers which, by its nature, identi- re 
fies its interests with the economic interests of the country as a W 







whole. The leader of the electricians, Mr Frank Haxell, who 
moved the resolution, is a routine Communist whose mind is 
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stored with the slogans of the Stalin era which he gives the 
impression of never doubting, even when they are blatantly 
contradicted by experience. 

Since there is no evidence that the real Party line in Britain 
has changed, unless a slight improvement in political manners 
constitutes a change, it is reasonable to assume that the part 
of the resolution Mr Haxell really welcomed consisted of one 
sentence saying that Congress ‘is determined that full employ- 
ment shall be maintained’. 

This could be used to give the cloak of T U C respectability 
to the early shop stewards’ demand that there shall be no 
redundancy, no matter what. This is not, of course, the spirit 
of the resolution and is, indeed, contradicted by the rest of it. 
But it is an old dodge of the Communists when submitting 
resolutions to frame them in such a way that at least a bit is 
almost bound to be incorporated in a composite resolution 
which is certain of acceptance. They thus stand a chance of 
being the movers or seconders of a resolution that becomes 
T UC policy, and which contains a phrase that can be used 
as a bit of flimsy camouflage for Communist purpose if the 
opportunity arises. 

This is a very minor consolation for their total lack of influ- 
ence at Congress, where they receive a bored toleration, pro- 
viding they are careful. Of the Communists only Arthur 
Horner has the affection of Congress, and the ability to move 
it, and that is because he is so obviously a Non-Conformist 
Socialist suffering from the wrong label, as well as being by 
far the most eloquent of trade union leaders. 

The debut of Mr Frank Cousins in opposition to wages 
restraint was sensational in its effect. It was as if the repressed 
emotions of a thousand men, too long pent up, were suddenly 
released. This was the nearest the solid delegates are ever 
likely to get to rock ’n’ roll. 

It has deep causes. It could not have happened in quite this 
way before the shock of unemployment in the golden motor 
industry. Without the deep fear that this has created, Mr 
Cousins might equally have led a revolt against wage restraint, 
and been cheered. But he would not have tapped the emotional 
reserves that swept Congress for an extraordinary hour on 
Wednesday. 

Mr Cousins is fifty-two. That is old enough to know all 
about depression and unemployment, and young enough to 
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recognize change, and to change with it. He is just young 
enough not to be one of the generation that produced Arthur 
Deakin, Sir Lincoln Evans, Sir William Lawther and others 
who dominated the T U C during and after the war. 

The fact that he is the General Secretary of the nation’s 
biggest union, the Transport and General Workers, auto- 
matically makes him powerful, but it would not automatically 
give him a dominating role in the General Council of the 
T UC, and through it, in the Labour Movement. The job 
has given such a role to men like Ernest Bevin and Arthur 
Deakin, but in their different ways they were very exceptional 
men. 

Mr Cousins is determined to take over the role of his pre- 
decessor, but not his policy. He does not believe the Deakin 
policy is right in the fifth year of a Conservative Government. 
Mr Cousins is a Socialist who believes that Government 
economic policy has been wrong, that the bull market, the 
rising cost of living, and the relative decline of exports com- 
pared with our competitors were the predictable consequences 
of that policy; and that the workers are now being asked to 
pay the price. To ask for wage restraint on top of the un- 
discriminating credit squeeze, the unchecked home-market 
romp of the motor industry, and the rejection of every TU C 
recommendation for five years, strikes him as effrontery, if not 
outrage. And not only him. 

The fact is there is not a word that Mr Macmillan can use- 
fully say to the trade unions to-day. 

For the next thirteen years Mr Cousins, who is strong and 
healthy, is likely to head his union. For most of those years he, 
and the allies he will acquire, will determine trade union 
political and economic policy. 

He has already put the trade unions emotionally back into 
party politics. He did not seek solutions for the present and 
impending problems of the wage-earners in industry, but in 
politics. The days — only two years ago — when a few trade 
union leaders could be heard saying they did not need the 
Labour Party are over. Those were the golden days when the 
boom was the bandwagon, and the boys had never had it so 
good. 

This happy facade affected the political responses of some 
of the unions. Not now. Reality broke in not with the decline 
of the old textile industry, but with the slump in the new boom 
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industry of motors, for that was where the good money was, 
and that was where the pace was set. 

When this happened the horrible reality of Britain’s econo- 
mic position could no longer be avoided. We had talked about 
having to export to live for ten years, and this was proof. 
Suddenly the weakness of British industry, and the consequent 
shakiness of full employment, was obvious. The growing 
sense of security was shattered. 

It is instinctive when frightened to find a target to hit. 
Responsibility must lay somewhere, and it wasn’t with the 
unions whose policies were not those of the Government. So 
what was the alternative? Why, a Government that would 
plan the economy. 

For it is also instinctive to think that what is desirable is also 
possible, and that nothing is so desirable as full employment. 
So whether you can or cannot plan full employment in 
Britain, you had better try. 

For, the argument goes on, what else stands between the 
wage-earner and perhaps more and more redundancy, more 
and more insecurity, and less and less to live on? 

It is impossible to exaggerate the fear of unemployment 
released by the slump in Coventry and Birmingham. Full 
employment is the basis of all good things, and its absence 
means a return to all the bad ones. And if this Government 
thinks that fear will scare the unions off it is mistaken. They 
will fight in industry, and in politics. 

It is pointless to compare the magnitude of the fear with the 
fact that only a few thousand men have so far been affected, 
or that more workers are on overtime than on short time. 
Pointless to say that the cotton industry has declined without 
creating even a ripple on the contentment of the Midland 
motor workers. The failure of the motor industry to hold its 
proportion of the export market is rightly seen as something 
far more significant for the whole future of manufacturing 
industry. 

That was why Cousins flung down one challenge after 
another to the Government, and why he got such a response. 

Wage restraint as such was merely the symbol to which the 
attack was nominally directed. What the Government asks 
for is the last thing it is going to get. And it means that if 
employers really expected to reject all claims absolutely, and 
get away with it lightly because redundancy has replaced 
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overfull employment in a few towns, they should revise their 
ideas. There will now be more than token union resistance 
because real political emotion has been added to the usual 
ingredients of negotiation. Behind the employers the unions 
will see the Government as their target. 

Not all of them, of course, but none will try to swim against 
this tide. Many of them are astounded at the faith apparently 
pinned to planning to work miracles akin to that of the loaves 
and fishes. But that is too simple. Planning is the symbol of a 
different Government with different objectives, and that is its 
attraction. 

The emergency motion on Suez was the product of long 
discussions in the International Committee of the TUC 
before Congress began. It was not easy to get agreement and 
this is reflected by the fact that forty-eight lines of the resolu- 
tion emphasize the need for international control of the Canal, 
and Britain’s vital interest in it, and two, at the end, mention 
the United Nations and say that force should not be used 
without its consent. 

The trade unions are not pacifist. They detest dictators, all 
of them, anywhere. They feel that a country without free trade 
unions hardly has any rights at all. But they are not jingoistic, 
and they are part of the Labour Movement’s conscience about 
colonies and exploitation. 

Their dilemma was obvious. They take very seriously the 
actual or potential threat to the uninterrupted flow of oil to 
industry. They would like nothing better than justice at the 
bar of world opinion, but they do not expect to get it. 

Many of the trade union leaders have had too much direct 
international experience — in the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, for example — not to understand that the United 
Nations is composed of nations engaged in a cold war at most 
points of the compass, and certainly where East meets West. 

Yet traditionally they dislike military threats, even if pro- 
voked, and especially towards a country so recently emerging 
from colonial status. Nevertheless, many of them found the 
resolution a strain on their instincts. They are anti-Nasser, and 
anti-Eden only on principle. The only friends Nasser had in 
Brighton were the Communists. It was noticeable that there 
was marked applause for those passages of Mr Charles Geddes’s 
speech for the General Council which emphasized the need 
for justice for us as well as Egypt. 
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The extreme Left produced the usual surrealist version of 
the causes of the dispute, but they were irrelevant and un- 
important. The great middle-of-the-road, typically British, 
well-intentioned men who are the backbone of Congress felt 
like a man who has been injured, but who is urged by his 
solicitor to settle on terms manifestly unjust because the cost 
of fighting for his rights is prohibitive. He is not expected to 
enjoy the experience. Nor did the T U C. It-was solidly behind 
the eighteen-nation plan for Suez, and the debate would have 
been much more revealing if it had taken place after Nasser’s 
rejection of the plan, instead of before it. The trade unions are 
not good at turning the other cheek. 
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A Plea for Liberal Humanism 


A Glance at the Zeitgeist 
A. E. Dyson 


I 


Kettgeist. The Victorians, at any rate, found it so. Mill, 

Arnold, George Eliot, Huxley and the rest enjoyed their 
analyses of trends, developments, ‘movements of thought’, and 
even if this enjoyment was tinged at times with masochism, at 
least it included the knowledge that they were all talking about 
the same situation, and in more or less the same terms. The 
prognosis might often have been gloomy, but it was always 
understandable. 

To-day the position is altered. Prophets of the Zeitgeist have 
become voices crying in the wilderness. Their prophecies con- 
flict, they do not talk in the same terms, and no one very much 
is disposed to believe their report. With the breakdown of any 
generally accepted assumptions about life and value has come 
doubt and disagreement about the future. Individual sages may 
still talk about ‘truth’ and read the signs of the times, but no 
single one of them can repose on unquestioned commonplaces 
or hope to win universal assent. We can no longer taste the 
strategic pleasures of intimacy with the eitgeist, but must be 
content instead with a few controversial glances in what we 
take to be its direction. 

A feature of our age is its scepticism, which extends to most 
branches of knowledge, and threatens to precipitate a more 
than Arnoldesque condition of anarchy. If ‘truth’ is really a 
meaningless word, and beliefs are all relative, why need we 
bother to think at all? This is the way in which our problems 
tend to simplify themselves in many minds, so that some sink 
into the lethargy of total scepticism, embracing darkness as a 
bride, and some stoop too readily to the lure of some arbitrary 
faith, becoming dark themselves with excessive light. 


I: is always pleasant to be on terms of intimacy with the 
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Both of these solutions represent a retreat from reason and 
from tradition, and here our chief danger lies. There is too 
much credulity nowadays, both about the extent to which 
tradition has broken down, and about the extent to which 
individual opinions are tenable there is too much readiness to 
assume that the last 300 years of European thought is over and 
done with, and that an entirely new start must be made. 

Symptomatic of this taste for new brooms is the fact that the 
Victorian intellectuals are still under a cloud. Their High 
Seriousness and stoic acceptance of disenchantment are as un- 
fashionable now as they were with Bloomsbury. The popular 
Press treats any resurgence of it as a sign of unparalleled 
decadence (witness the delicious irony of its display over Mrs 
Knight), whilst the intelligentsia see it as too Non-U (or too 
Non-Working-Class, according to taste) to be acceptable. The 
Victorians, one gathers, had their crises, lost their faith, and 
were morally intense, but we have somehow got past all that. 
Dogmatic Christianity is supposed to have risen phoenix-wise 
from its ashes, more itself than ever, to be accepted or rejected 
now according to taste, but no longer to be attacked as dis- 
reputable. Professor C. S. Lewis writes spiritual thrillers and 
best-sellers that no Victorian in his most delirious moments 
could have forseen, Moses and St Paul can still be quoted in 
high places as the last word in moral authority. You can, more- 
over, be a Marxist, believing that truth is made and unmade 
by the State, or a Barthian, believing that all human achieve- 
ment is so much dust and ashes, and the opinions are held to 
be ‘controversial’ rather than eccentric. Meanwhile, when Mrs 
Knight recently gave voice to a few sensible Victorian common- 
places of the sort which no one has yet disproved, and which 
many readers of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY probably regard 
as too obvious to need saying, the popular Press flew into one 
of its fits of moral denunciation (‘Our children must be pro- 
tected’), and hardly anyone rallied to her side. 

Now this is an odd state of affairs. One knows that the British 
public is seldom more shocked than by old-established truths, 
and that intellectuals tend to dismiss any idea that has ever 
been heard of as a cliché, but even so, Mrs Knight should not 
have been received in this way. Her main contentions were 
neither monstrous nor démodé, they were simple truths which 
everyone might well have grasped by this time. The fact seems 
to be that our age has allowed itself to be intellectually side- 
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tracked in a number of ways, and that until the nineteenth 
century centralities have been properly assimilated we shall 
continue to be blown about by every breath of strange doctrine 
and go a-whoring after strange gods. Our real difficulty in 
discussing writers like J. S. Mill and Matthew Arnold is not 
that they have been superseded, but that we have not yet 
fully caught up with them. We cannot, of course, return to 
Victorianism, and naturally a great many important advances 
have occurred since, but we can attempt to see why the 
Victorian analyses of the Zeitgeist took the form they did, and 
we must, one would think, reconcile ourselves to accepting 
their conclusions when no valid alternative can be found. 

Everyone at the present time wants to find a way out of the 
waste land of lost and crumbling values, the Kafkaesque world 
of endless and insoluable doubts. And everyone agrees that 
civilized standards of life must be redefined and reasserted if 
chaos is not to come again. Our major need, however, is to 
decide which standards are essential, and on what sort of 
sanctions they can safely be rested. In this sort of enquiry, reason 
and tradition are indispensible; this is why the Victorians are 
still important, and why the retreats from reason that go on all 
around us are the biggest danger that we face. 

For standards must be upheld, if at all, in a reasonable way, 
and not in ways that would offend the intelligence of a tom cat. 
As long as intellectuals retire into a private Babel of their own 
and ‘upholding of standards’ is confined to the morbid neo- 
Puritanism with which we are becoming familiar, nothing 
conclusive will be achieved. What is needed, before all else, is 
a positive and constructive reassertion of the humanist ideals 
of the last century, in terms that are appropriate to one age 
because they are appropriate to all. There is a need to say 
again that compassion and tolerance are the greatest virtues of 
civilized life, and that human reason, however limited, is 
always to be preferred to unreason. We cannot do with creeds 
that are unkind, uncompassionate, and cynical about the 
freedom and dignity of human beings. We cannot do with 
crucifixions of the intellect, leaps into the dark, and the 
existentialist paraphernalia for taking off into the unknown. 
Human reason has managed to raise man above the brutes, 
and is the only power that is likely to keep him where he is. 
We can no more afford to renounce reason in religious en- 
quiries than we can in political ones. It is as dangerous to bow 
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before an arbitrary and ‘wholly other’ god as it is before an 
arbitrary and wholly other dictator. 

The point to be made here is that all ‘divine’ and ‘natural’ 
sanctions for behaviour have been called in doubt, but that 
human values remain. These values have been enriched by the 
various philosophies and religions that have incorporated 
them, but are committed to no single one of these for their 
sanctions. They have been modified by Christian wisdom in 
the course of time, but they have not collapsed with Christian 
dogma. They are, perhaps, the sum of human realism and 
human wisdom through the ages, the particular wisdom of 
homo sapiens as he has understood, and where possible improved 
upon, his place in the scheme of things. 

The Victorians saw that systems and codes of belief were 
becoming untenable in the light of their intellectual progress, 
and one of the most characteristic concerns of their sages was 
to disentangle civilized values from the sanctions of a departing 
faith.* Civilization was, for them, much broader, and deeper, 
than any one ideology can ever hope to be, and they did not 
wish to see human values and achievements going into eclipse 
merely because ancient ‘world pictures’ had had their day. 
This being so, they were anxious to establish essential civilized 
values on firm and rational foundations, to make civilization 
as independent of belief in the Christian myths as it had 
become of belief in the legends of Greece. 

Their own attempts to achieve this aim are not, of course, 
the last word on the subject, though it is worth saying in passing 
that Arnold’s idea of ‘culture’ and Mill’s final reflections on the 
hedonic calculus are worthy of more serious attention than is 
usually given them to-day. But the aim itself was an admirable 
one, and we should do well to be following them in it, even if 
in circumstances, and in a tone and mood, very different from 
theirs. For by this time, two things must surely be clear: the 
first, that no single faith will ever again enlist more than a 
minority of intelligent and civilized men; and the second, that 

* Newman is, of course, the great exception, but even he thought in the 
same general terms of a war to the death between liberalism and dogmatism. 
‘My battle was with liberalism. By liberalism I meant the anti-dogmatic 
principle and its developments’. Newman saw that the advance of the 
human intellect was undermining faith, and feared that, unless this advance 
was arrested, atheism would be the end. His own reaction to the situation 
remains fascinating, but only Roman Catholics are likely now to find it 
valid. 
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intelligent and civilized life is a real, existing achievement that 
must be protected at all costs from a decline into barbarism. 


II 


The central Victorian achievement on the negative side was 
to demonstrate once and for all the impossibility of holding any 
‘certain’ faith in the traditional sense. Christian ‘truth’ became 
a matter of balancing probabilities, with the probabilities 
heavily against. The agnostics made their chief point when 
they insisted that a study of history showed the evolution of 
Jewish and Christian myths to be closely parallel to the evolu- 
tion of other religious beliefs, and that much of the Old Testa- 
ment is not sufficiently enlightened morally to be acceptable 
as absolute truth. But more generally, they were the first men 
to make respectable a position which was bound to be accepted 
sooner or later in view of the actual limitations of the human 
mind. This is the position of those who believe (and they are 
now a majority), that we have no certain way of knowing 
about the gods, or about the ‘meaning’ of Nature or of the 
universe, so that no firm sanctions for morality can be found in 
religious belieis. 

For centuries, men have amassed ideas about God, or ‘the 
gods’, and it is still possible to examine these ideas, compare 
them, judge them, and attempt to see how they arose and 
what human needs they met. But when it comes to deciding 
which of them is ‘true’, there are now insuperable obstacles. 
For what is ‘truth’ of this kind? Presumably, the sort of ‘God’ 
or gods that really exist apart from our heaped up speculations 
about them. But how are we to have certain knowledge at this 
level? The supposed ‘intellectual proofs’ of God’s existence 
have all been most seriously questioned by now,* and the 
validity of ‘revelation’ has become more and more in doubt as 
scholarship upon the scriptures has progressed.t We have, in 
any case, moved away from an interest in theological and 
metaphysical ‘explanations’ of things, as Compte pointed out, 
and are more concerned, in religion as in other things, with 
experience and its interpretation. 


* See, for example, the essays on Religion (Section II) in Professor 
C. D. Broad’s Religion, Philosophy and Psychical Research (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul Ltd., 1953). 

f See, for example, Professor Basil Willey’s Christianity Past and Present 
(C.U.P., 1951). 
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There seems to be no certain way at all, in fact (and the 
emphasis here is on ‘certain’), of discovering whether any 
ideas about God correspond to external realities or not. Such 
ideas very often have imaginative coherence within their own 
context, and provide hypotheses to ‘explain’ certain areas of 
experience; many of them are very complex and beautiful (the 
Roman Catholic faith notably so), and nearly all of them 
have been useful, and precious, to those who have actually 
believed them. But none is comprehensive, and none is so 
demonstrably true that we can call men fools or knaves for 
not believing it. 

Already large areas of what once was orthodoxy have passed 
out of general currency. Only a minority believes now that 
witches should be burned, that heresy is a sin, that men are by 
nature sinful, that submission to authority in matters of faith 
is to be preferred to integrity. These beliefs, and many others, 
came to birth in a climate of opinion different from our own, 
and now, like old soldiers, have simply faded away. They are 
no longer relevant to the modern world, and so they are no 
longer believed. 

What, then, does remain of the traditional Christian 
‘certainties’ ? Christians are by no means united in their views. 
Particular writers are always trying to define an H CF of 
belief, as though one really could hope to discover which ideas 
about God corresponded to objective fact by discovering 
which were most commonly held. The quest is a fallacious one, 
but even on its own ground it fails to produce unanimity. 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury isolated five points as being common 
to all religion, but he was wrong. There are no points that 
are common to all, not even belief in a god. (One can, of 
course, say that a system is not a religion if it has no belief in 
a god, but that is a definition, not the discovery of an H C F) 
The Cambridge Platonists discovered ‘true faith’ in a trans- 
cendentalist epistemology based on, and strengthening, a 
moral attitude — or rather, in the ‘spiritual realities’ which 
such an epistemology and moral attitude discovered. Tindal 
thought of Christianity as a ‘republication of the religion of 
Nature’; Barth tells us that it is something essentially other 
than Nature. The Roman Catholics claim that it is anything 
the Church says it is (a great many things, in fact), the liberal 
Protestants that it is whatever a good man’s conscience dis- 
covers to be true in the Bible (almost anything at all). There is 
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a selection of the H C F’s on the market, and by no means an 
exhaustive one. 

If we ask what is meant by ‘becoming a Christian’, we meet 
with a similar diversity of opinion. Is Christian faith rational, 
or super-rational, or irrational? Is it a supernatural gift of 
God, or a moral attitude in man? Is Christianity itself his- 
torical in its ‘truth’, or mythical, or psychological, are its 
basic concepts literal or figurative? Does it consist of a small 
number of ‘the elect’, or of all men who sincerely desire to do 
good, of the Baptized, the Chosen or the Convinced? These 
and similar questions are a debating point among dogmatic 
Christians. All of the positions mentioned have their advocates. 

Christians are not in agreement about dogmatic ‘truth’, and 
in view of the limitations of human reason this is not surprising. 
The empiricist’s ‘Reason’ does not deal with religious pro- 
positions (Deism, I take it, did not survive Butler and Hume), 
and the transcendentalist’s ‘Reason’ is too much involved in 
individual experience and exploration to be a basis for social 
certainties. ‘Common sense’ can get us a long way in daily 
living, but it cannot tell us about God. The time has more 
than come to accept the fact that the gods are enigmatic, not 
certain, and that human achievement cannot be sanctioned or 
judged on a dogmatic basis. 


III 


If there are no more dogmatic certainties to be had, then 
some other approach to life is needed. And this is likely in 
future to be not an ‘ explanation’ of human experience, but a 
workable attitude towards it. 

For centuries past Western man has lived and moved and 
had his being inside an ‘explanation’ of the cosmos, and his 
attitude to experience has been conditioned by this. Certain 
moral precepts were vouched for by God, or Nature, or 
Revelation, or Conscience, or Right Reason, and were assumed 
to be universal truths for all men at all times. The law of man 
was in some way supposed to be closely related to the law 
that rules the cosmos, and this, in turn, to be in some way 
knowable. 

The position now is irrevocably changed. Since the Renais- 
sance the human mind has been gaining power steadily in 
analysis, but each advance has tended to break up former 
religious certainties. Human nature has been seen to be too 
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rich, too varied, too diverse, to be fitted into any one pattern 
of interpretation. By the mid-nineteenth century it was already 
clear that no one Weltanschaaung would ever again be accept- 
able to more than a minority of civilized and intelligent men. 
The great advances made in our own century, notably in 
psychology and in the logical analysis of language, have 
furthered the inevitable trend away from a general accepted 
body of religious beliefs. Individuals will continue to explore 
various hypotheses about the nature of things and use them as 
a pragmatic basis for conduct, religion will continue to be the 
most important and distinctive of all human quests, but 
there will never again be an age of ‘faith’. 

If the Zeitgeist can show us anything, it is that ‘explana- 
tions’ of human life will henceforth be controversial, and that 
the working out of an attitude to experience will have to be 
a purely human and explorative matter. Protestantism 
reaches, perhaps, its logical conclusion when each individual 
is left entirely to work out his own salvation, with the whole 
of human experience as the data he has to go on. But in this 
situation, the wisdom of humanity through the ages becomes 
not superseded, but more relevant and important than it has 
ever been before. The wisdom of Christ Himself becomes 
more relevant and important than ever before, for here, 
surely, is a revelation of human nature at its noblest and most 
sublime, a guarantee of what man can be, and in many ways 
should be, in the greatest single life the world has ever known. 

The point I want to make may be best approached by way 
of a concrete instance. A little girl is running along in the 
sunlight, singing to herself, immensely happy, hardly in time 
at all. Then, suddenly, she trips and falls, not hurting herself 
much (though she might have done; she might have fallen 
over a cliff or under a car). She lies on the ground for a full 
five seconds, surveying herself incredulously, and then bursts 
into tears, sobbing with fierce concentration, her security 
gone, her timelessness shattered, wholly unable to deal with 
the situation. 

And what is the purpose of this very ordinary sight? It has 
no purpose at all, none that the mind can certainly discover. 
The little girl does not fall over because Adam and Eve ate an 
apple, any more than spiders spin webs for that reason. She 
does not fall over as part of a divine plan or test or trial. No 
loving Father or Mother God willed her fall, since loving 
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fathers and mothers do not will such things, but merely come 
reluctantly to terms with them. She does not fall over because 
she has been wicked and is being punished, for only primitive 
human socieites think in terms of retribution, and there can 
be no analogies from these to God. She falls over because that 
is simply the way things are, experience being a mixture of 
happiness and unhappiness, with the two inextricably mixed, 
and insecurity an underlying datum. 

After the complex structures which previous ages have 
elaborated, of theology and metaphysics, this may sound 
simple and naive. But the complex structures have had their 
day, and the simple situation remains. The Church has offered 
two explanations of evil and suffering, the one in terms of 
Original Sin (with the myth of Eden central, whether literally 
or figuratively understood), the other depending on the meta- 
physical subtleties of Optimism. But neither of these explana- 
tions sounds plausible to-day, not so much because they can 
be ‘disproved’ as because we simply do not think in such 
terms. There: is no ‘explanation’ of evil and suffering, there is 
only the fact, and a host of speculations about the fact. And 
the human predicament is now very much what it always was 
before pseudo-explanations came along to confuse matters. 
Man cannot discover why he is the glory, jest and riddle of the 
world, but finding himself so, has to work out a mode of living. 
There is the need to have an attitude to experience, and pre- 
ferably an attitude that will allow life to be enjoyed where it 
can be enjoyed, and endured without too much bitterness 
when the time of enjoyment is part. 

This is the oldest quest in the world, and one that is at the 
core of Greek tragedy, of Buddhism, of much literature, of 
nearly all religious writing other than that connected with 
dogma. How is man to endure the inevitable sufferings in- 
volved in living in a world of pain and death, and how is he 
to enjoy to the full the opportunities for life and experience 
that he has? Some men are capable of enjoying more than 
others, and some have more than a fair share to endure, but 
the twin problems are the same, to some extent, for everyone. 
It is a matter of coming to undestand the potentialities and 
limitations of being human, and of then trying to live suc- 
cessfully inside the framework allowed. 

My purpose here is naturally not to try to solve this vast 
problem, but to insist that a great deal of human wisdom 
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has been devoted to it, and that this is all very relevant to our 
present needs. Neither the wholesale rejection of human 
tradition in favour of something ‘wholly other’ nor wholesale 
cynicism about it in favour of drift and anarchy, is going to 
be helpful. Particular men will obviously find light in different 
places, according to their different temperaments, circum- 
stances and the rest, but light of some kind can reasonably be 
looked for by all. 

On the positive side, our century is lucky in having D. H. 
Lawrence among its own prophets. Few writers have been 
more vital, more truly moral, more realistically and healthily 
on the side of life than Lawrence. His insistence upon the 
integration of man, with head and heart, mind and body 
working together, manages to do full justice to individualism 
whilst pointing the way at the same time to social integration 
and health. Lawrence is a prophet of participation in life, 
writing in relevant terms for our own century, but we need 
also, of course, other voices to balance his. There is the need 
for some technique of detachment, when loss and deprivation 
have to be borne; not the complete detachment of Buddhism, 
which in order not to be hurt by death rejects life itself, but at 
least a certain measure of detachment, an infusion of stoicism, 
so that the inevitabilities of pain, change and death can be met 
without unreal protests, without too much bitterness, without 
the final loss of human dignity. 

There must be the balancing of participation and detacb- 
ment; and also, above all, perhaps, we need the still relevant, 
still clear and unmistakably rational, wisdom of Christ. The 
breath, and force, and novelty of Christ’s teaching can still 
only be realized when it is noticed how few men actually 
practise it, and how immeasurably superior those few are to 
the rest of us, who pay, at the best, lip-service, and secretly 
doubt whether it can be anything other than folly. To believe 
that love of other people is always right, and hatred always 
wrong; that mercy should always have priority over justice, 
pity over contempt, forgiveness over punishment; to believe 
that an active compassion for the sufferings of men is the 
wisest and noblest of attitudes, and that bitterness, malice, 
spitefulness, are wholly destructive and useless and bad; to 
believe that creative living is always better than the spirit of 
negation, that the warm-hearted publicans and sinners are 
better than the cold-hearted Pharisees, and that death itself 
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cannot overcome the triumph of life; to believe these things is 
to go against the normal practises of men and the normal 
judgements of society, but it is to be at one with the greatest 
of all human teachers. These moral beliefs stand the test of 
time, and certainly the test of reason. They can be grafted on, 
as an enrichment, to the lives and customs of any kind of 
civilized society or individual, and are the nearest approach 
we are likely to make to ‘absolute truths’. They are demon- 
strated, principally, in the lives of certain human beings, and 
their force is independent of any dogmas or beliefs about God 
whatsoever. 
IV 

But how does the Zettgeist connect with all this? I began by 
saying that present-day prophets conflict with one another, 
talk in different terminologies, and are necessarily controver- 
sial. I have gone on to be controversial (though in no way 
original) myself, and therefore run the risk of being attacked 
for making remarks as arbitrary, unprovable and dogmatic as 
any I have condemned. Is it possible to do anything, nowadays, 
except to talk in one set of controversial clichés or another? 
Is liberalism itself anything other than a dogmatic ideology, 
tolerant only of those who accept its own criteria of tolerance? 

Such questions are demoralizing; and, in fact, if one were 
prudent enough to say only uncontroversial things, one would 
be silent. The opinions expressed here are not of my own 
invention, that is the best that can be said for them. They are 
also frequently expressed, and more forcibly, by other people, 
and may be taken by some readers as commonplaces. The 
purpose in restating them here is simply to point out that they 
are not commonplaces at all, but just one point of view; in my 
opinion the right point of view, but one that must be actively 
crusaded for again if various new illiberalisms are not to win 
the day. In a real sense, liberal humanism of the sort the last 
century laboured to produce represents the central stream of 
European thought. In an equally real sense, it is one point of 
view among many, and is in constant danger of being super- 
ceded by any more powerfully advocated system that comes 
along. 

The Victorian idea of ‘progress’ has gone, and so no opti- 
mistic prophesies about the future can be made. We might 
well relapse into new barbarisms, new savageries, new ideo- 
logies, and lose the rich civilization and culture of our past. 
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Aldous Huxley, George Orwell and others can plausibly appal 
us with visions of hell on earth, and there is every possibility 
that they will turn out to have been right. As far as the future 
is concerned, almost anything might happen; and the Zeitgeist, 
though it may indicate possibilities, is not able to show us 
which of these will be realized. 

But as far as the past is concerned, in its relation to the 
present, we can say, I fancy, that certain lines of thought are 
definitely closed if reason and tradition are to be followed. 
The Zeitgeist has moved us away from the possibility of having 
a universally acceptable ‘World Picture’, so that now some 
attitude to experience is the first necessity for successful living 
rather than the discover of a complete, and certain, explanation 
of experience. As far as Christ himself is concerned, the close 
study of his own attitude to life, rather than of the religion 
about him, is what is now relevant. 

If this is so, then there are important consequences for the 
present. We are in the middle of a unique crisis of human 
culture, and almost everything depends upon whether or not 
the greatest human values will prevail. 

Some writers profess to see the rise and fall of civilizations 
as an inevitable pattern, and feel that we are now in the in- 
evitable decadence of a final phase. Some look ahead and see 
only the further collapse of values, and the last ironic dis- 
appearance of mankind in a cloud of radio-active dust. Some 
insist that only by restoring old dogmas can disaster be averted, 
and occupy themselves with ingenious but foredoomed attempts 
to put their own particular Humpty-Dumpty together again. 

There are many conflicting voices, but the liberal humanist 
will agree with none, seeing in the crisis itself the moment of 
his own opportunity. For if the survival of human values is 
not a foregone conclusion, then their collapse is not a fore- 
gone conclusion either. Man is free to make his future, and the 
humanist’s values, far from being only an ideal, represent the 
actual achievement of man in the past. 

These values could be called ‘rational’, and ‘liberal’ and 
‘humanist’ — and these terms, despite their immense ambiguities 
could be defined for practical purposes fairly easily. By 
‘rational’ one would mean an acceptance of the value of the 
human intellect, and of human moral achievement, as against 
a rejection of these things as worthless; and the notion of 
‘reason’ would have in it something of the Greek idea of 
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wisdom, and something of the popular idea of common 
sense. By ‘liberal’ would be meant basically the attitude of 
mind that rejects dogmatism in principle, recognizes the 
relativity of beliefs, and accepts tolerance as a civilized virtue 
in every circumstance where it is at all possible. 

As for ‘humanism’, it is presumably the view that the greatest 
virtues are of human origin and evolution, and exist (or need 
exist) on no criteria other than that they have been widely 
accepted by civilized men. Compassion, kindness, love seem to 
me to be the highest human goods. In judging another man, 
these are always the qualities that count for most. Whatever 
his other flaws, there will always be good in a man who is 
kind and compassionate in his dealings with men and with 
animals. These qualities, if dissociated from mere sentimentalism 
and given priority over all others, could certainly save the 
world, at any time, and in any crisis. 

Man himself, at his best, aches to help the poor, the hungry, 
the outcast, the suffering. A man who loves wants most of all 
to bring happiness to the object of love. Adoration, worship, 
sacrifice are all part of the response of love to an object. These 
attitudes are part of a positive and constructive mode of living, 
and far from being untenable ideals are realities that can be 
seen working again and again in human lives. 

But is there any evidence that such feelings exist outside 
man; that they govern the workings of Nature, and are 
destined to enjoy a cosmic triumph in the end? It is hard to 
see that there is. Christianity takes one of the most admirable 
of men, and calls him ‘God’, but this world of pain, change and 
death does not seem to be the world that Christ ideally would 
have made, and no amount of rationalization can obscure that 
fact. Neither God nor Nature can be certainly seen to work in 
accordance with the highest human standards. The best we 
can say is that the concepts of God and Nature are various, 
the reality behind the concepts enigmatic. The highest human 
virtues can be seen working, and working most successfully, 
in many human lives, in lives that are usually admired, but 
they cannot be convincingly demonstrated elsewhere. 

Compassion is not to be defended as ‘natural’, for Nature is 
red in tooth and claw as well as being beautiful, and does not 
work to a principle of pity or love. Compassion cannot be 
defended as divine, for human fortunes are oddly fluctuating, 
and even if all will be well in the end, there is no great prob- 
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ability of that to be had in the present. Compassion is not an 
‘absolute’ in the strict sense, in that it is the product of time, 
and can very easily be swallowed up in cruelty. It is not a 
norm, since few men practise it; and, as we know, a great 
majority of our contemporary Pharisees rechristen it ‘senti- 
mentality’ for the express purpose of being able to sneer. 

It is, infact, a human virtue, an ideal that has arisen in the 
course of time, and depends upon men for its survival. Com- 
passion, kindness, love, tolerance, these virtues need to be re- 
asserted as goods in themselves, as ideals that have worked and 
do work, and that can be made central values in any positive 
attitude to life. A liberal education can inculcate them, and 
show the beauty and usefulness that they have. 

Liberalism cannot, of course, force a man to be civilized 
rather than criminal, kind rather than cruel, wise rather than 
foolish, but then neither could Christianity itself, even with its 
offer of unspeakable bliss and its threat of unbearable torments. 
It can, however, hold out a positive ideal to be grasped, and 
education of any kind can do no more than this. In a society 
which has to a great extent banished poverty, provided equal 
opportunities, accepted the right of individuals to pursue 
happiness wherever they can as long as they are not being 
criminal, and shown itself willing to listen to, and as far as 
possible accommodate, minorities, there is no reason why the 
practical ideals of liberalism should not flourish on the strength 
of their own sanity and attractiveness. 

If the great humane virtues do win the day, then 1984 may 
be worth living in after all. But their future is with the liberals, 
if I am right, whether they are inside the Church of England 
or outside: and a realization that man must go forward in the 
strength of his own achievements, and not in any other way, is 
one of the first principles to be accepted. 
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is a nation may, as recent contributions to THE 

TWENTIETH CENTURY show, create private torment. 
How much more complicated it all becomes when one can’t 
even be sure one belongs to the country at all, a situation in 
which the Welshman with no knowledge or a forgotten know- 
ledge of the Welsh language may painfully find himself. 
Obviously, on one level, anyone who cares to do so may call 
himself Welsh and leave it at that. A lot of people do this, 
though it is often difficult to discover where their Welshness lies. 
Sometimes, ‘Oh, but I’m Welsh, you see’ is used as an excuse for 
an otherwise insupportable argument or otherwise unjustifiable 
poem or symphony, a permissible romantic gesture. This kind 
of Welshman is never troubled about the value of his claim to 
nationality. He thinks he is Welsh, therefore he is Welsh. In 
this way the Scots seem to have a happier time of it. The 
historical fact of their country’s more recent unifying with 
England permits him a sense of an independent national 
history a Welshman needs to search for into an alien medieval- 
ism. He only needs to think he is Scottish to be Scottish. He 
hasn’t around him a large body of people speaking the national 
language, enjoying a culture and literature utterly distinct 
from the English even down to the letters of the alphabet. 

The general linguistic and cultural position in Wales nowa- 
days is widely misunderstood outside — where anything is 
known. I have met English people who believe no one speaks 
Welsh. In Ireland recently everyone I spoke to about this 
believed that everybody in Wales spoke Welsh. In fact, rather 
less than a third of the people in Wales speak their national 
language and there are only 44,000 monoglot Welsh. Bi- 
lingual Welsh people are under continual pressure to speak 
their Welsh less and less; the places where the monoglot Welsh 
live suffer depopulation for economic reasons and increasingly 
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meet English influence in their business life. Welsh publishers, 
those that remain, find their markets contracting and writers 
hard to come by, especially good writers. Last year two novels 
were published in the Welsh language and while a volume of 
verse will sell 1,000 copies — which compares strikingly with 
sales of English verse remembering that the Welsh-reading 
public is one-fiftieth of the English — the sales are mostly to 
ministers of religion whose wages won’t permit this kind of 
patronage much longer. All in all the situation is the familiar 
one of the distinctive culture swamped by the vast, oceanic 
English language and its attendant mass-values. 

If, then, the language situation is deteriorating so rapidly 
why should it raise doubts about nationality? Of course, the 
man who is born in Welsh Wales, which is most of the North 
and West, hasn’t any of these doubts; they are the preserve of 
the man born in the industrial South, in the anglicized towns 
along the coast and up-valley, the man whose parents are, 
perhaps, Welsh-speaking, but who, himself, for social, economic, 
even ‘cultural’ reasons, has not been taught the language or has 
permitted his knowledge to die. The man who has been brought 
up in Welsh Wales will always be conscious of his nationality. 
Should he leave his home district as so often, if ambitious, he 
must, he will carry it with him like a torch, with a missionary 
zeal. Finding himself in the industrial south he will, with the 
Welsh politeness sometimes mistaken for servility, speak 
English when addressed in English, thinking how nice it would 
be if the English would take the trouble to learn Welsh when in 
Wales, but recognizing the impossibility of such a revolution 
in manners. It is the presence of these men from Welsh Wales 
in the anglicized towns, with their Eisteddfodau, their litera- 
ture, their chapels, their B B C programmes, that stimulates 
the doubts of the ‘Anglo-Welsh’, as the phrase goes or, rather, 
some of the ‘Anglo-Welsh’. There are others among these 
‘Anglo-Welsh’ who, for various reasons, detest the ‘Welsh- 
Welsh’, and who claim to be just as Welsh as them. 

Outside Wales these distinctions in kind of Welshman are 
little known, mainly because the portrait of the Welshman 
presented, especially in England, has been drawn by people 
writing for an English audience. Welsh literature, that is, 
verse and prose written in Welsh, about Wales, is rarely 
translated. More popular is ‘Anglo-Welsh’ writing, at present 
represented ideally by Dylan Thomas and his Under Milk 
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Wood. This, for many people, is Wales. This is how the Welsh 
behave. I don’t know if these people ever wonder if life Under 
Milk Wood is conducted in the Welsh language. In fact it 
might well be. There are many small seaside villages in Wales 
where the natives speak Welsh to each other and English only 
to visitors like Dylan Thomas, who cannot speak Welsh. In 
such villages, as in most small, seaside villages anywhere, there 
would certainly be the old man with nothing to do but sit 
around, dream and observe, the drunkard, the loose woman, 
the houseproud, the husband who hates his wife, the husband 
who loves his wife, the postman who knows everybody’s 
business, children with singing-games, the lovers, the lechers 
and the gossips, so that, as far as it goes, Under Milk Wood is 
accurate. In some ways it even reveals the nature of the ‘Anglo- 
Welshman’, the man with some acquaintance of the Welsh 
culture, brought up speaking English only; here is the peculiar 
fluency, the loving eye for the eccentric, the fantastic, the 
whimsical which one finds at the fringe of the Welsh culture, 
on the borders between it and the English. And it would be 
absurd to criticize Dylan Thomas and Under Milk Wood 
because its view of the life of the village is not a Welsh view. 
Why should it be? Perhaps it would have been a more revealing 
portrait if as well as being richly comic it possessed dramatic 
action or if the compassion were not a little too indiscrim- 
inate. But these again are not exactly anthropological 
inexactitudes. 

The reaction to Under Milk Wood in Wales is a rough guide 
to its value as a portrait. There was no public outcry. No 
parchs protested, no councillors attacked the B BC. This was 
probably because Dylan Thomas does not seem to have been 
concerned with the Welshness of his characters, only their 
humours. Most of the things Welsh in it, while they may be 
new to the English, have been heard very often before, have 
come straight out of stock. It gives no secrets away either 
because Thomas knew no secrets or, if he knew, wasn’t inter- 
ested in them. His few public utterances about Wales indicate 
that he wasn’t particularly interested either in the language or 
nationalism. Not for him the cultural roots the Nationalist 
Party or the Ministry of Education (Welsh Office) has to offer 
and which a number of intellectuals in Wales are burying 
themselves with these days. He didn’t have a lot of time for 
questions like: The predicament of small cultures; what price 
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survival? Some nationalists find it difficult to forgive him. To 
quote a nationalist poet: ‘He wasn’t Welsh’. 

It is instructive in a number of ways to contrast Under Milk 
Wood and some of Thomas’s stories about West Wales with the 
work of Caradog Evans, who wrote about much the same 
district. Evans’s first stories, My People, ante-date Thomas’s by 
twenty years and, while they certainly have different intentions, 
I think it’s fair to make some comparisons between the Welsh- 
speaking man writing in English and the English-speaking 
Welshman writing in English. Evans’s work caused a furore in 
Wales. Here was a Welshman, brought up in the heart of 
Welsh Wales, attacking his own people, revealing many of 
them as canting hypocrites praising God and counting their 
gold. His was the first major blast against the Nonconformist 
chapel in Wales, the calibre of its preachers, the morality of 
its deacons, the righteousness of its congregations. His attacks 
were the more powerful because he possessed many of the 
characteristics of the preachers and the people he detested, 
great rhetorical gifts, passion, a capacity for fanatical hatreds; 
because he seemed to know what he was talking about. After 
My People it became obligatory upon most Welsh writers 
writing in English to attack the chapel. (There were, of course, 
other influences beside Evans, like Marxism, Rationalism and 
the other anti-religious movements of the century.) 

He and Thomas use in very different ways the preacher- 
imitation gambit in their stories. In Evans’s story, A Fust Man 
in Sodom, the haymakers, gathering in the hay of Sadrach 
Danyrefail mockingly invite young Pedr to preach them a 
sermon. ‘Preach you to us for ten minutes and I'll take a hat 
round for a collection,’ says Sadrach the Large. ‘Indeed to 
goodness I will now,’ says Pedr. While he is waiting for inspira- 
tion Sadrach the Small prods him with a pitchfork, but this is 
a passing joke. Pedr begins his sermon. One gathers that he 

considers himself the chosen of ‘the little white Jesus’, counting 
himself among the prophets. His audience grows uneasy in 
case his blaspheming should bring the ‘Big Man’s’ wrath upon 
them. They laugh at Pedr throughout his sermon: 

So Pedr assumed the mantle of a prophet. Children mocked 
him and stoned him and threw clods of earth at him; men and 
women reviled him, inquiring of him always: ‘How now, Pedr, 
anything new from the Palace.’ 

Pedr goes into the wilderness, fasts and meditates. Rain 
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destroys the crops of the village. The Big Seat (the diaconate) 
in Sion examine their consciences to discover if this is a judge- 
ment upon them. They find themselves without sin. Pedr is 
teased about his inability to prevent the rain falling. ‘Jestingly’ 
Sadrach says to him: 

Hearken you now, Pedr, can you bring the dead to life? 
Elijah could. And, dear me, where are your sacrifices? You 
can’t bring an old turnip to life, man. 

At his altar in the fields Pedr prays. The next day — the 
Sabbath — one of Sadrach’s bull-calves is missing. From his 
altar Pedr calls to a man passing: 

Man bach do you hurry quickly now and tell them in Sion 
to come up the mountain because this day the Big Creator is 
manifesting himself. For this hour, man bach, you are a 
messenger of the little white Jesus. 

Sadrach arrives, angry: 

Son of hell, for what do you do this with my calf which is 
worth great yellow gold? I’ll have the law on you in half an 
hour even if it is the Sabbath. 

Sadrach hits Pedr who falls into the blood of the calf 
slaughtered on the altar. He gets to his feet and says: 

. . . the Big Man is not meanly. He is satisfied with the 
blood only. Look you now, I will bring back your old calf to 
life. The white Jesus will do this for his Prophet. 

Pedr turns to the altar and reaches out his hands to the calf 
and with his prayer the story ends: 

In the name of the little white Jesus, return you to life little 
bull calf, Jesus bach, do you bring this about for the sake of 
your servant’s good name. 

Dylan Thomas uses the gambit comically. Evans writes from 
within, Thomas from outside. What is lunatic in Evans, with 
his obsessions, becomes eccentric in Thomas; what is passionate 
becomes sentimental. A boy is imitating a preacher in 
Thomas’s The Peaches: 

Oh God thou art everywhere all the time, in the dew of 
the morning, in the frost of the evening, in the field and the 
town, in the preacher and sinner, in the sparrow and the big 
buzzard . . . thou canst see everything we do, in the night and 
the day, in the day and the night, everything, everything; 
Thou canst see all the time. O God, mun, you’re like a bloody 
cat. 
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Evans, writing about West Wales, was having his say in a 
family quarrel; Thomas was reporting for the English-speaking 
world. Evans’s concern was a moral concern; Thomas had no 
fixed base. Neither of them was in any doubt about their 
nationality or language, although they stood at the extreme of 
certainties. It is in between the doubters stand, the people with 
memories of Evans’s world, but with the habit of looking at 
things as Thomas looked at them — to place both writers in 
positions they don’t exactly occupy. People who can speak a 
little Welsh and don’t know whether they should, out of a 
sense of social duty, brush up on it; whether they should more 
closely identify themselves with the Welsh ‘way of life’; or 
whether it all matters anyway. I am dealing with these people 
because it seems to me that the various schemes, officially 
through the schools, unofficially through small, voluntary 
organizations, designed to teach Welsh depend on the sym- 
pathetic ‘Anglo-Welshman’ for their success; and because I 
come more or less in this category myself. 

To the firm in faith the twinges of doubt, the nagging con- 
science, the disquieting guilt seem contemptible. If one is 
Welsh one should speak Welsh or if one doesn’t speak Welsh 
then learning it is a pointless, even at best sentimental gesture. 
The arguments against bothering to improve one’s Welsh or 
even learn the language are complex and confused. There is 
the hostility against what is thought to be the Establishment, 
a sinister hierarchy of Nonconformist ministers, civil servants — 
especially those at the Ministry of Education — B B C producers 
and executives, Welsh departments at the university, all of 
whom are supposed to be united in a society of mutual advance- 
ment, plotting all the time for the establishment of a Welsh 
state and the universal teaching of Welsh. Conversation with 
Nationalists would disabuse people of this notion; they would 
be only too grateful for such an Establishment. There is the 
hostility against the Welsh language in its identification with 
the morality of the Nonconformist chapel, against Caradog 
Evans’s Wales. A minister of religion said a hundred years ago: 
‘The Welsh language is a bulwark against the corruption of 
our faith and a barrier against the inroads of vice, immorality 
and crime.’ Very often, in the public mind, vice, immorality 
and crime mean Sunday cinemas, Sunday drinking and other 
pleasures and amenities. When the chapels oppose these 
things it isn’t difficult to identify their opposition with the 
Welsh language and culture. The National Eisteddfod becomes 
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identified with the dictatorship of the old morality. Isn’t it 
dominated, in its administrators and its bards, by Non- 
conformist ministers? The decline of religion relates to the 
decline of the language. (Also, of course, contemporary means 
of entertainment, mass-circulation newspapers, radio, the 
cinema, television have relieved the chapel of one of its vital 
functions. The recreations in vestry and schoolroom are no 
longer necessary.) 

The realists question the value of teaching Welsh to 
children. What’s done is done and cannot be undone. Why 
put back the clock? Or, less intolerantly, what purpose will it 
serve? How will Welsh be any different from French as a 
second language? Hasn’t bi-lingualism neuroses all its own? 
How can anyone hope to resist the English monolith? And 
while it may be very pleasant to introduce children to Welsh 
literature, how many are going to care about this? 

These arguments seem to the Welsh-speaking man to dodge 
the issue: This is Wales, a nation with a living tongue; the 
language must ‘be kept alive by all means. It is time Wales 
asserted herself, became more than a proving ground for War 
Office weapons, a place where reservoirs and power plants 
may conveniently be built to leave the English countryside 
undisturbed. (It by no means follows that a Welsh-speaking 
man is a political Nationalist. There are many who would leave 
Wales like bullets from a gun if Nationalism triumphed.) The 
apparent inexorability of the final English triumph must be 
tested all along the line. Without her language Wales will 
become indistinguishable from England and European civiliza- 
tion would suffer. England, especially, would be impoverished. 
There is, too, the argument that small cultures are vital; that 
a man needs a firm sense of nationality, needs roots for the 
richest development of personality. 

It is this intricate relationship of the Welsh language with 
religion which can so disturb the Welshman in No Man’s 
Land. Neglecting his language is like neglecting his religious 
faith and the two neglects may coalesce so that it becomes 
easy if absurd to confuse them. Embracing the language again 
often means embracing the traditional life associated with it. 
It may be argued that so self-conscious a gesture must be a 
little suspect, but it has been made and in two directions 
because there are two traditional Welsh ‘ways of life’, one Non- 
conformist, one Catholic. A number of distinguished young 
Welshmen have ‘gone over’, as it were, to Nonconformity and 
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the Welsh language, the most notable being Mr Emyr Hum- 
phreys. There are others who have followed the example of 
Mr Saunders Lewis, the most eminent Welsh poet, playwright 
and critic and become Catholic converts. 

Mr Lewis is a writer almost unknown in England because he 
has written in Welsh. In most of his plays he recreates the pre- 
Reformation Wales; his criticism and political polemics are 
designed to restore in Wales a knowledge of the true nature of 
the national spirit. It doesn’t follow that everyone who enjoys 
the superb Welsh literature of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries would like to see the economic circumstances which 
surrounded their writing repeated. What is common is a desire 
to recreate the rural communities which have been the ground 
out of which Welsh literature and culture has grown. For many 
people this is a matter of returning to where they were born. 
For others it is a matter of starting all over again. In both 
cases it means turning one’s back on urbanism. 

This movement has scarcely begun, is hardly more than an 
idea. Its attractions are obvious to a kind of intellectual. 
Unfortunately for the Welsh language, the country children 
are still moving away from home, into the towns of South 
Wales and into England, and many will be unable to return. 
The number of people who feel the need to return to the 
country will never quite replace them; and many who would 
like to return will be unable to; and many who would half- 
like to will never make up their minds. 

All this bother may seem to be unnecessary. Perhaps the 
simple and honest solution, once the question arises in the 
mind, is to learn as much Welsh as possible, speak it whenever 
the chance presents itself and leave it at that. The gesture has 
been made. One’s nationality is firmly established. The trouble 
is that once that step is taken, that decision made, one becomes 
involved in other aspects of national expression. Language can 
become a cause. What begins as: ‘It’s a pity the language is 
dying out. I must do something about it,’ continues as: ‘It’s 
time something was done about the language dying out. We 
must fight this English culture.’ But it’s too late for the ‘Anglo- 
Welshman’ to do that. The English culture has mostly made 
him and continues to be his primary interest. He is a member 
of a very small lost battalion. His guilt, his involuntary act of 
treason don’t measure up to much perhaps. In their way, 
though, they exemplify the unpleasantness of being trapped 
between cultures, 
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History and the Universities 


C. B. A. Behrens 


I 


MONG the humane subjects that are studied in universi- 
A history is by far the most popular. In Oxford there 
are now over 1,000 students reading for honours in the 
subject; in Cambridge there are about 600; in all the other 
universities combined there must be more than double these 
numbers. If one allows one lecturer on an average for every 
fifteen students — a figure which may not be accurate, but is 
unlikely to be very far out — it appears that the teaching of 
history in universities (not to mention the teaching in schools) 
is becoming a minor national industry. 

What does the industry contribute to the nation’s intellectual 
equipment and sustenance? Its purpose is both to train the 
mind and to provide it with food for thought. How well does it 
discharge these functions ? 

Before the First World War, undergraduates who aspired to 
intellectual distinction did not usually read for degrees in his- 
tory. Educated people, on the other hand, read history for 
pleasure, as they read literature. Some knowledge of it was held 
essential for a person with claims to be thought cultivated, and 
desirable in those engaged in public affairs for the reasons that 
Bolingbroke had given in the eighteenth century when he said 
that history ‘as it were anticipates experience’. 

In the main the historians who were popular in educated 
circles in the nineteenth century — Lecky, for example, Macau- 
lay, Motley, Carlyle — were not professional teachers of history, 
but men of letters or affairs. They wrote for a small public on 
which they often depended for a living; and if they helped to 
mould taste they also had to satisfy it. 

As long as this state of affairs lasted, readers of history had an 
easy time. Historical works seem to have been conceived as 
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differing from novels only because they were (or so it was be- 
lieved) truth and not fiction and because they dealt with public 
and not private affairs. It cannot, however, have been easy in 
those days for the historians to make history pay. It has always 
been hard to write a successful novel, and few of those who try 
succeed. It must have been equally hard to write the kind of 
history that our fathers and grandfather thought good. The task 
required, among other things, imagination. and judgement, a 
lucid style and a firm structure to the story — arts which are 
difficult to come by, although the better they are practised the 
more delusively easy they seem. It also required a distinguished 
and a well-stocked mind, and that quality which a contem- 
porary historian has described as ‘span’. 

After the First World War the attitude of both writers and 
their public changed. The changes had indeed begun earlier. 
They proceeded at an increasing pace after the Second World 
War. On the one hand, the educated public had less leisure and 
became more diversified in social origins and tastes; on the 
other hand, many causes combined to produce a new breed of 
writers. The problems of life and government became more 
complicated and — since each generation seeks to re-write his- 
tory in terms of its own experience — questions began to be asked 
about the past which had not been asked before. A new stimulus 
was given to the study of history. More intelligent under- 
graduates wished to read the subject; more weak ones did so 
too because, among other reasons, the numbers of university 
students grew, and history seems a soft option. More under- 
graduates, however, meant more teachers, and the teachers 
came increasingly to feel that they must write books, if not to 
improve their status or to justify their existence, at least to 
occupy their time out of term. Many people thus felt called 
upon to write history who would not have done so when the 
public’s approval was necessary to success, and the trickle of 
books that had flowed from the universities before 1914. became 
a flood. 

Some of the professional historians were people of outstanding 
distinction, but most inevitably were not, and affairs in uni- 
versities, as in other places, had to be accommodated to the 
majority. History ceased to be considered an art, which is 
something that only a few can do well; it became, on the con- 
trary, the fashion to call it a craft (books are now written on ‘the 
historian’s craft’) ; for a craft is something at which large num- 
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bers can succeed with a little perseverance and by learning the 
rules. 

And the craft became a mystery. The experts believed that 
they possessed techniques which the layman could never master. 
The techniques were designed to establish facts. There were, for 
example, rules for interpreting evidence, which were described 
as ‘scientific’. It was supposed that they would make it possible, 
if not to reach the truth at least to approach closer to it. In some 
places outside the university world this view is now accepted. 
The experts are asked to give talks on the wireless and to debate 
on television. They distil their wisdom for the benefit of the lay- 
man in, for example, the Teach Yourself History series. Their 
achievements in these directions are, however, by-products. 
Professional historians reserve their serious writing for their col- 
leagues and students. The attitude of many, if not most of them, 
is expressed in the words of Mr de Jouvenel, who observed on 
one occasion that (to translate what he said into plain English) 
whenever an intellectual writes as he should, he knows that the 
public will never read him. 

The public certainly does not seem to read much of what the 
professional historians write. The works that make reputations 
inside universities are usually not even known by name outside; 
it has yet to be proved that the teach-yourself-history books, and 
other books of the same kind, are read to a significant extent by 
anyone except schoolteachers, undergraduates, and the experts 
themselves when they are in search of short cuts. 

The experts usually explain this by assuming that the layman 
is indifferent to the truth and wants something more sensa- 
tional. There is, however, still an educated public to which this 
assumption may be unjust. Admittedly this public has less pa- 
tience than its ancestors and less time and energy to give to in- 
tellectual pursuits; admittedly the experts must do much spade- 
work, which if published is unpalatable, in order to establish 
their conclusions; the conclusions themselves, however, could 
often be made palatable, and it is not clear that the public is 
wrong in supposing that in the last resort it is the expert’s job to 
make them so. 

Among the qualities required, however, are elegance in con- 
struction and expression and the creative imagination that can 
bring the past to life; but at one time, at any rate, the experts 
were apt to find these qualities superfluous, for, or so many 
thought, the truth is no less true because it is badly or boringly 
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set out. “The ability to write good English,’ they are reputed to 
have said, ‘is an unfair advantage which a few historians have 
over all the others.’ 

In his bones, however, every layman doubts this, and the 
more sophisticated laymen know it to be false. They are often 
forced in their daily work to write on complicated matters and 
to convey exactly the impression about them that they intend — 
every head of a Government department, for example, can do 
this much better than nine out of ten professional historians. 
Experience of the exercise shows, however, that when one alters 
a draft to make it express one’s meaning more clearly or co- 
gently, or even more elegantly, one often discovers that one does 
not mean what one had originally supposed. In historical 
writing, equally, form and substance are not to be divorced, and 
defects in style, or even a boring way of writing, may well be 
symptoms of imperfect understanding. 

But if the professional historian understands imperfectly it is 
probable that this is not so much because he has failed to learn 
what the craft can teach as because he has not asked himself 
enough questions or has asked the wrong ones. As the experts 
themselves are increasingly coming to admit: good history is not 
written merely by establishing facts. The world is full of facts 
and there is no point in getting them right unless they serve a 
purpose. In the last resort all that matters is the meaning that 
can be drawn from them. A person, however, cannot be trained 
to ask the questions that lead to understanding; he either has 
this capacity or he has not. 

It is, in fact, easy to overrate what craftsmanship can achieve. 
In the past the experts have sometimes spoken naively about the 
nature of historical truth. Individual statements about certain 
kinds of historical facts can be true or false, but interpretations 
of the past are matters of opinion. The opinions can be said to 
be wrong if they are based on false or incomplete evidence or 
on faulty logic; but if these charges cannot be brought against 
them they can only be said to be more or less illuminating — to 
contribute more or less satisfyingly to our understanding of how 
things happened. 

The public wants illumination and dislikes it poor. It de- 
mands the insight and imagination that illuminate lavishly. 
These are, however, the specific qualities of the artist. Artists, 
it is true, must also be craftsmen, though their craftsmanship 
can be defective in various ways. Craftsmen, on the other hand, 
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are not necessarily artists, and the experts’ preoccupation with 
craftsmanship, as well as the way they have to live and work, are 
in danger of stifling the artist at birth. The artist’s chief source 
of inspiration is life; the inspiration of the professional historian 
has usually to come, if it comes at all, at second hand from 
books; and now he is required to know about so many books 
that he has no time for solid reading or reflection. Multum potius 
quam multa legere was Gibbon’s motto. The experts have reversed 
it. 

Thus the experts and the public drift apart. Doubtless the 
best would content them both, but when they cannot have it 
they choose differently. The public satisfies its appetite for his- 
tory, which there is no reason to suppose has diminished, largely 
by consuming non-union products; meanwhile the experts, un- 
able directly to influence the public’s thinking, are left to make 
their contribution in the way in which lecturers in other facul- 
ties, the philosophers for example, make theirs — by forming 
the minds of the young. 

II 
What benefit do the undergraduates who read history derive 
from their three years’ study of the subject? To people of 
mature age and experience in the outside world it often seems 
that the benefit should be large. To study in youth the problems 
of the past and the answers that were given to them, must, they 
suppose, be a highly educative process. 

Those, however, who argue in this way, may well have for- 
gotten or have never known what most undergraduates are like. 
The good books, George Orwell once said, are the books that 
tell us what we already know. A book that deals with wholly un- 
familiar matters rarely seems illuminating, however well it may 
be written, and even if it contains no technical terms or compli- 
cated arguments. The average undergraduate has never known 
a politician or anyone in high authority; he has never been in- 
side a big political, commercial or Government organization; 
he has never heard the workings of these organizations discussed 
by people in a position to understand them; he lacks the un- 
usual degree of imagination that makes it possible for a person 
to understand without experience. It is therefore difficult for 
him to have any sensible ideas on what history is about or to 
know how to begin. 

The professors and lecturers are there to guide him, but the 
task is becoming increasingly difficult. This is not only because 
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the numbers reading history have now grown so large that 
enough teachers with the necessary ability are hard to find and 
that, in any case, life in educational establishments is apt to 
dim enthusiasm; the worst difficulties are caused by the 
growing volume of information on historical matters. 

History, unfortunately, does not stop. Every year there are 
fresh topics to write on as well as more to say about the old 
ones; and as in everyday life more facts are seen to be inter- 
related than used to be supposed, so historians feel called upon 
to study, and to require their students to study, branches of 
knowledge that they used to think they could neglect. Once 
undergraduates only had to know about British and European 
history ; now it seems desirable that they should also know about 
the history of the United States and of many of the major coun- 
tries in other parts of the Western Hemisphere, and in Africa, 
Asia and Australasia. Once they were taught that history meant 
political and constitutional history and the history of political 
ideas. Now economic history is always, and the history of science 
sometimes, added to the list. At the same time troublesome 
voices are raised in other faculties. It is all very well, they say in 
effect, to push out the frontiers of historical knowledge; never- 
theless, the historian is not equipped to write about, nor the 
undergraduate to study, many of the subjects included in his- 
tory syllabuses, unless he submits to other disciplines first. For 
example, the study of economic history, it is argued, is profitless 
without some knowledge of economics and the study of political 
ideas without some training in philosophy. 

Thus the lecturers, already burdened by the problems they 
create for themselves, are now teased by problems raised by 
other experts with whose languages and techniques they are 
unfamiliar. Their title to many of the fields they are at present 
cultivating seems dubious, and in most of their fields they risk 
boundary disputes with foreign powers. 

They have not apparently yet decided what they ought to 
do; but for the moment they usually take the line that they can 
substantiate their claims. Historians’ economics, say, and his- 
torians’ philosophy are better, they maintain, than economists’ 
or philosophers’ history. Meanwhile, however, the foreign 
powers eye them with growing suspicion, and whatever is said 
to the contrary is embarrassing. 

The situation is comparatively new. In the world of affairs, 
on the other hand, similar situations were long ago recognized 
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and dealt with. The heads of successful business concerns, for 
example, and of Government departments, realize that they 
must co-operate with the various experts whose knowledge is 
relevant to their undertakings. The problems are to choose the 
right experts and trust them to the right extent — to decide how 
much technical knowledge one must assimilate oneself in 
order to be able to formulate policy, and how much one should 
neglect in order to keep a clear judgement or because the 
technicalities are impossible for the layman to understand. 
Mutatis mutandis the problems of the historians seem now to be 
much the same when they write books, or give lectures, or 
devise syllabuses. 

The difficulties, indeed, that arise in writing and teaching 
history are often apt to reflect to some extent the difficulties 
that arose in the making of it. Universities, however, are not 
business concerns or Government departments. Historians are 
individualists. In the ancient universities they dislike hierarchies 
and discipline, and all the members of faculties are free and 
equal. Yet in the present state of affairs it is not easy for a 
committee to devise a useful syllabus when every member’s 
voice carries an equal weight, when all the opinions are 
different, and when there are no higher authorities or external 
sanctions to ensure that practicable solutions are found. In 
these circumstances decisions are apt to be made in a hap- 
hazard way. 

The results are sometimes curious. In Cambridge, for 
example, undergraduates are required to study three subjects 
in each of their three years. In their first year they read Euro- 
pean history from A.D. 284 to 1492, English economic history 
from the beginning to the end, and English constitutional 
history from 1485 to 1760. In their second year they read 
another period of English history (either the period up to 
1485 or the period from 1760 to the present day) and two 
other subjects. The subjects usually chosen are the history of 
the United States from 1774 to the present day and the history 
of political thought from Plato to the nineteenth century. In 
their third year they read European history from 1492 to the 
present day, a subject studied with original documents, and 
either political philosophy in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, or what is termed ‘the expansion of Europe’, or one 
of two other alternatives. The number of books which the 
Faculty officially prescribes or recommends for study, amounts 
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on an average, whatever the choice of subjects, to somewhere 
about 250 or more, and this is only the minimum. Each lec- 
turer is required to add his own list. 

No one, of course, supposes that undergraduates will read 
all the books suggested to them, or that they will get from the 
beginning to the end of all the periods they study. Most of the 
examination papers allow a wide choice of questions. Never- 
theless, the tendency (interrupted, but on rare occasions only, 
when the authorities have qualms) is to require more and more 
knowledge; and attempts are made, by means of compulsory 
questions and other devices, to prevent candidates from 
specializing too much. 

Young men, however (to a greater extent than young 
women), are resilient. Contrary to what the uninitiated might 
suppose, they do not usually collapse under their burdens. On 
the contrary, they have their various ways of wriggling out. 
Some feeling the tasks to be impossible or distasteful, do not 
seriously try. They learn the very minimum and are put in the 
bottom class. Many get up the text books. For a moderately 
intelligent person with a good memory this affords perhaps the 
surest hope of a second. The enterprising and ingenious, 
searching for some unifying principle in the chaos, tend to 
find one in political ideas. The study of these (uncomplicated 
as it is as yet by need for the precision which philosophers 
require) can work wonders if combined with imagination, a 
gift for epigram, and a modicum of knowledge on other 
matters. 

Even in Cambridge, where the burdens are apparently more 
onerous than elsewhere, the performance in examinations of 
the five or six best candidates can sometimes seem, it is said, 
almost unbelievably good. In spite of all the obstacles they 
have managed, it appears, to give themselves a liberal educa- 
tion. 

Yet the standards in examinations, as everyone knows, are 
set to a large extent by the candidates themselves. The best 
nearly always look very good by comparison with the rest. 
There are, however, other standards. Sometimes the later 
careers of those star performers who take to writing make it 
seem that their early brilliance was delusive — that they had 
contrived to give the appearance of running before they had 
learned to walk, so that when the pace became swifter they 
could not keep up as well as they might have done if they had 
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begun more modestly. Curious though it is, many of the bril- 
liant undergraduates (not to mention the others) have made 
little headway with learning the craft. 

The story is told of a university lecturer, temporarily in a 
Government office during the war, who once asked a pro- 
fessional civil servant, still in his early youth, how much use 
his training in history had been to him. A bleak smile crossed 
his face. ‘Here,’ he said, ‘we have to get facts right.’ 

The ability to get right the facts one has to use, and to dis- 
tinguish good from bad evidence, are the first rules of the craft. 
The best means of teaching the rules to the young, however, 
would not seem to be to require so much knowledge about so 
many subjects that even the most acute of trained intelligences 
could hardly master it in the time. 

But should the young be taught the craft? Some lecturers 
evidently do not think so. They may even have begun to doubt 
the value of the craft to themselves. As the history faculties 
grow larger and more important their members are apt to 
grow more ambitious. The craftsman’s status is a humble one: 
the artist’s (even if it should appear respectable) is usually out 
of reach. There may, however, be another way of attaining 
honour in the university world. One can be ‘clever’ — turn 
happy phrases; give witty judgements on the works of past and 
present writers ; expatiate on general trends. One can train some 
of one’s students, and not only the best ones, to do all this; for 
it is possible for a person to do it even when he has not much 
accurate knowledge or understanding; and the wish to do it 
grows as the obstacles to accurate knowledge and understand- 
ing accumulate. 
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Edinburgh Diary 
J. G. Weightman 


EPTEMBER 3rd. At 8 a.m. the robin in the station- 

master’s garden at H. was announcing autumn, as his 

predecessors have always done, although this time there 
had been no summer. He squeezed out his pretty, acid notes 
with northern deliberation. He was melancholy and opinion- 
ated, as the scattered inhabitants of the moors so often are. 
The scene was one of splendid nothingness; a pure starting- 
point. A little way from the station, the train ran into grey- 
white mist, which mingled with the steam from the engine to 
hide everything except the fringe of beaded grass winking 
alongside the track. Through an occasional rift would appear a 
fell-side dotted with sheep, like a dark-green melon invaded 
by grey-white slugs, or a stone chapel with a slate roof, looking 
as non-transcendental as the Roman Wall. When the train 
had toiled northwards for an hour or two, the sing-song 
voices in the little stations took on a different lilt and the Low- 
lands ti sound could be heard. No passport officials appeared, 
however; only two extremely grimy buffet-car attendants, who 
discharged their duties pleasantly and sloppily, like fake ser- 
vants in a Shaw play. Then the mist turned to black rain, the 
train gathered speed, dark, foreign tenements loomed up on 
either side, and we ran at last into festive, dripping Edinburgh. 
Did we wish a taxi? Yes. Did we wish tea? Yes. And for good 
measure, we also wished Campbell’s whisky and a hot bath. A 
festival is a trial of strength and one cannot take too many pre- 
cautions. 

* * * 

Since a tolerant editor encourages me to conduct my 
general education at the expense of THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY readers, I begin, of course, by saying that I had 
never seen a performance of The Magic Flute before. I also have 
to adopt the line: I don’t understand technicalities, but I know 
what I like. Actually, to be quite truthful, I am not always 
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sure what I like. How much of The Magic Flute do I really care 
for? I went through the score on the piano and found it vacu- 
ous in places. I agree that the vacuity is sublime, in the sense 
that Mozart never puts a note wrong. You do not feel him 
straining to say things which remain unsaid, as happens with 
Beethoven. But what he says perfectly can be inadequate, and 
when that is the case, he is very eighteenth century and no 
deeper, say, than Marivaux. 

In this particular instance, much of the blame can be put 
on the very confused libretto, but curiously enough in per- 
formance the libretto is not quite as asinine as one would 
expect. Basically, it has a symmetrical, eighteenth-century 
pattern. The theme is the conflict between good and evil: 
Sarastro and the sun image, on the one hand, the Queen of 
the Night on the other. The various other characters repre- 
sent gradations and correspondences, in the usual eighteenth- 
century way. Tamino and Pamina are echoed by Papageno 
and Papagena as, in a Marivaux play, the two aristocratic 
lovers are echoed by the valet and the soubrette. The three 
ladies are foolish virgins, troubled by sex; the three boy genii 
have the innocence which precedes puberty. Papageno is 
natural man with coarse, sound instincts; Monostatos is a kind 
of Caliban, that is, natural man gone wrong. The trouble with 
the libretto is that the links between the two series of characters 
are uncertain. It is not clear why Pamina should at first be 
devoted to her mother and then lose her without a qualm. 
Why should the Queen of the Night, who represents evil, 
supply the magic instruments which work for good? It is a 
wonder that Mozart did not jib at these, and many other, in- 
consistencies. The trouble with the music, however, is that it 
makes the separation between good and evil too complete and, 
with a touch of eighteenth-century sentimentality, makes 
good too good and evil too weak. I find the sublimity of the 
Temple music rather tedious in the Rousseauistic manner. 
And should Tamino’s cry for help at the beginning, the whole 
of Monostatos’s part and the Queen’s last appearance not be 
much more powerful? Admittedly, the Hamburg State Opera 
was unable to do the score full justice. Tamino was a tubby 
gentleman in scarlet satin, technically proficient, but with no 
voice to speak of. He marched earnestly up and down once or 
twice and then collapsed in a little mound in the centre of the 
stage, while the serpent subsided like a dispirited phallus. 
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Monostatos had an even poorer voice and was a complete 
figure of fun. Colette Lorand, the Queen, sang her two arias 
carefully, but that is exactly how they should not be sung; 
they should fill the theatre with baleful hootings, which at the 
same time glitter like shooting-stars. The inadequacy of the 
performers does not explain everything, however. Pamina was 
played by Elizabeth Griimmer, a nightingale among well- 
trained sparrows, but even she did not make much of her 
opening duet with Monostatos because, I think, the tinkling 
tune (do do re mi: fa re: mi do), although attractive, does not 
fit the situation. The libretto hesitates fatally between comedy 
and tragedy and so does the music. If Monostatos had been a 
genuine dark strand running through the opera, and if the 
Queen’s third appearance were, as one expects it to be, even 
more brilliant than the first two, the sweetness at the end would 
be less cloying. As it is, evil is simply evacuated, instead of 
being retained, in a conquered form, in the final mood of 
serenity. This is what happens too, of course, in the much 
criticized conclusion of Don Giovanni, but it is less serious there, 
because evil and demonic energy are the central theme of that 
opera, as they are of Les Liaisons Dangereuses, the opera’s literary 
counterpart. In neither the opera nor the novel does the con- 
ventional moral conclusion destroy the force of the work. Evil 
is given a fair showing, too, in The Marriage of Figaro, where 
Almaviva is a non-metaphysical Don Giovanni. In both Don 
Giovanni and The Marriage you hear again and again the rising 
wail of the sad soprano — to my ear, the characteristic Mozart- 
ian operatic sound, around which the others, the tenor’s 
flutings or the bass’s glee, are arranged. I remember this 
sound only once in The Magic Flute, in Pamina’s finest aria, 
and its comparative absence indicates an uncertainty of feeling 
which puts The Magic Flute, in spite of many wonderful pass- 
ages, third in the list after Don Giovanni and The Marriage. 


* * * 


From the rather insipid radiance of the final tableau, we 
returned to the bracing gloom of the Edinburgh streets. Having 
no magic flute, we were soaked through before we found a 
taxi. The driver, who seemed to know as much about the 
Festival as Papageno about the mysteries of Osiris, drove us 
this way and that in search of the Oxford Theatre Group. The 
Queen of the Night was beginning to cheep threateningly and 
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Sarastro’s wisdom was wearing rather thin, when we were 
rescued by a man sitting at an open window of a ‘land’, smok- 
ing his pipe in a T. S. Eliot attitude. We dived under a stone 
archway and found ourselves in an atmosphere of sophisticated 
youth. 

‘What are the young thinking?’ becomes an obsession with 
some middle-aged people, who look upon growing old as pro- 
gressive obnubilation. The modesty of the elderly is now 
almost as dangerous a vice as their former cocksureness. I am 
a prey to this feeling at times and, when I had stopped being 
overwhelmed by the vitality of the proceedings, I began rather 
humbly to look for social significance in this late-night review. 
There wasn’t much. A mild reference to Communism, a 
gentle love-song on the theme of 1984, that was all. For the 
rest, it was the kind of humorous skit about public entertainers, 
society ladies, etc., that might have been written at any time 
during the last fifty years; not bad, but just good enough to 
pass muster. We agreed that Miss Anna Quayle was a born 
comedienne. After which, reduced to a reflective silence by so 
much high spirits and one or two young silhouettes, we stumb- 
led out into the streaming night, still clutching our Festival 
literature, now watered to a pulp. 


* * * 


September 4th. The morning was grey but flecked with gold. 
On such a day might one of Scott’s well-born heroes have 
clattered into the capital. With that early feeling of being at 
the beginning of a fresh narrative, and leaving all yesterday’s 
clothes drying on the hot-rail in the bathroom, we made for 
the Toll-Cross and the Cameo Cinema, where Odd Man Out 
(according to a French friend, the best English film ever made) 
was showing in honour of the twenty-first birthday of the J. 
Arthur Rank Distributing Organization. Which was honour- 
ing which? I wondered. Odd, when you come to think of it, 
to have an organization distributing odd men out. What 
aspect of the collectivism-versus-individualism theme were we 
going to be treated to? 

We soon saw why the film had appealed particularly to the 
French. It was an off-shoot of the Carné and Quai des Brumes 
school, which used to be called realistic because it exploited 
the seamy side of life, although it was in fact very romantic. 
As most people probably know, Odd Man Out tells the story of 
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an Irish rebel leader, who organizes a raid on a bank to get 
funds for his organization, kills a bank clerk in the attempt, 
is wounded himself, is hounded through the city by the police 
and, when he is finally at the point of being caught, is found 
by his girl friend who fires on the police and thus provokes 
the law to shoot them both. There is no avoidance of evil, 
here, one would think; this is pure tragedy. Actually, it is not. 
The Romanticism lies in weighting the film emotionayy on 
the side of the odd man out. The ideals of his organization are 
not explained to us; we have to take him on trust as a good, 
intelligent man. But as he is not given time to establish him- 
self as such at the beginning, the necessity of his action cannot 
be felt emotionally, at least not by me. This leads to weakness 
in some of the subsequent scenes. For instance — if I may be 
allowed to describe one of them in rather tedious detail — he is 
found, lying wounded, by two Englishwomen, presumably 
sisters, who have come to live in the town. They take him into 
their house and are starting to apply first aid, when they 
realize that he is the wanted rebel and murderer. They fecl 
that as he is badly hurt, he cannot be handed over to the 
authorities; he must be left to die in peace. The husband of the 
elder sister then comes home and in a blustering, unpleasant 
manner, wants to ring up the police station. He is softened by 
the women’s arguments and finally, after giving the wounded 
man a swig of whisky, they allow him to stagger out again into 
the snow. I think we are meant to assume that they have done 
the humane thing. But have they? I should have expected such 
lower-middle class English people, not politically involved 
with the rebels, quite rightly to ring for an ambulance more in 
sorrow than in anger and allow events to take their course. To 
send the man out to almost certain death in the snow is to share 
the assumption that he is fundamentally in the right against 
society and that he had better perish in this way than be 
handed over to the collective power. Such an assumption 
would, for historical reasons, be less surprising in the French 
or the Irish than in English people. The scene is surely false 
and is the clearest expression of an insidious sentimentality 
which clouds other, and better, passages. In the last resort, the 
film is not hard tragedy, but melodrama claiming to be 
tragedy, like Quai des Brumes. This does not mean that it is not 
a very good film, which makes perfect use of the city back- 
ground and contains some excellent detail, However, there is 
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something wrong with it and I suggest that it is, as usual, the 
inability to see good and evil, as they intermingle, with abso- 
lute clarity, without wanting to soften the evil or sentimentalize 
the good. 

* * * 


Shakespeare has this clear vision, as was proved during the 
afternoon at the Assembly Hall. Shaw accuses him of onioning 
the handkerchief, of sending flights of angels to sing his heroes 
to their rest. True, he sometimes rounds off a scene with a litle 
gratuitous poetry, but if I am not becoming sentimental my- 
self and reading into him the meanings I wish to see there, he 
is an uncannily satisfactory writer. The beauty of Henry V is 
that it glorifies patriotism and the heroic king, without at any 
time assuming that patriotism and heroism are ‘good’. The 
implication is rather that they are inevitable, wonderful and 
necessarily bad. Henry knows at the beginning that he should 
not go to war. He appeals to the Church, hoping perhaps that 
the Archbishop will tell him that there is no spiritual sanction 
for aggression. The Archbishop, having an ulterior motive, 
fails him. The nobles are thirsting for a fight. The Dauphin’s 
taunt gives a semblance of justification, and war is decided 
upon. At this point, the death of Falstaff strikes a sinister note, 
suggesting both the end of Henry’s youth and the horror of the 
slaughter to come. After the landing, adversity crowds in to 
give Henry a chance to be really heroic, in spite of the in- 
justice of his cause. He rises to the occasion in the finest pep- 
talk ever written. At the same time, he defends himself rather 
lamely in the argument with his common soldiers about the 
rights and wrongs of war. Even after victory, Shakespeare does 
not exonerate him because, in the wooing scene, he gives him 
the sardonic joke about liking France so much that he wants 
it all. The play is, in fact, ambiguous from beginning to end. I 
can imagine some student writing an M.A. dissertation to 
prove that, instead of being a blast on the British trumpet, it is 
an anti-militaristic play in disguise. To my mind, it is neither; 
it is a precise description of the confusions of human nature 
and shows how evil can come out of good and good out of evil. 

The performance, by the Stratford Ontario Festival Com- 
pany, was on the whole very good. Christopher Plummer, as 
the King, gave a convincing imitation of Lawrence Olivier, 
which occasionally became an interpretation in its own right. 
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Ginette Letondal made a perfect Katharine. The producer, 
Michael Langham, must be held responsible, however, for 
two errors. To take the minor point first; the Archbishop was 
portrayed as a straightforwardly Macchiavellian figure, as if 
he were a character in Shaw or Sartre. Olivier adopted the 
same line in the film, although there is not sufficient justifica- 
tion for it in the text. The Archbishop is worldly, no doubt, 
but the opening scenes are more subtle if they are not guyed, 
and if the Archbishop’s wordiness half convinces himself. The 
irony is for the spectator, not for the King or the Archbishop 
or the listening nobles who, in this production, actually 
cackled openly at the old man’s wickedness. The more serious 
blunder was to entrust the French parts to French Canadians 
with thick accents. This destroyed all the Dauphin’s superb 
poetry and made the elegant French nobles sound like a col- 
lection of recently arrived refugees, strenuously talking 
English — the last thing such proud peacocks would dream of 
being or doing. Shakespeare subscribes superficially to the 
convention that the French are inferior to the English (and he 
gets his French wrong, of course, like nearly all English writers; 
I notice that Mr Angus Wilson is the most recent upholder of 
this great tradition), but when he is writing in his own lan- 
guage, he has too much self-respect to treat them badly in 


poetic detail. 
. * * 


— Up we get! Back to the cultural treadmill! 

— Is it still Tuesday? Two more things to see. I wish I could 
rinse out my mind. 

— Well, wasn’t that the object of . . . Heavens, it’s pour- 
ing again. 

— And that’s thunder. What a crack! 

It turned out to be a ball of fire which knocked a roof into 


the street. 
* * x 


Dans les choses inutiles, Valéry says somewhere, i/ faut étre 
divin ou ne pas sen méler. This cruel precept had occurred to me 
during the performance of The Magic Flute, when Elizabeth 
Griimmer reduced most of the other singers to comparative 
insignificance. It occurred again during the Indian Ballet. 
The capitals in which Ram Gopal’s name was printed 
throughout the programme seemed a fair indication of his 
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relationship to the rest of the company. Every movement he 
made was suave, precise and beautifully sinister. He has the 
true dancer’s cat-like gift of moving in space as if he were 
effortlessly cleaving a solid element. He was at his best in an 
elaborate Tanjore Temple Dance called Thillana. The other 
items on the programme varied greatly in quality and per- 
formance. The lowest point was a Kathakali ‘dance drama’, 
in which a character called Bhima said boo to another called 
Duhsasana, knocked him down, fiddled with his midriff, drew 
forth a lot of raw haggis and proceeded to eat it with dog-like 
snarls. The audience applauded, falteringly. Ram Gopal has 
apparently sought to compile an anthology that would appeal 
to a popular Western audience; the effect produced was of 
Bach combined with Grand Guignol. 


* * * 


Out again into the night, now precariously fair. In the pub 
on the Royal Mile where we sought refreshment before the 
next stage of the pilgrimage, a television set fixed near the 
ceiling and wearing a thick monocle made for a Cyclops, was 
showing an extract from Gene Kelly’s film, Invitation to the 
Dance. In the silver eye, the reflections of Harlequin and 
Columbine swam unheeded while, down below, jovial men 
poured whisky into their beer. 

We were soon on the Castle Esplanade, watching still 
another form of choreography. The atom bomb has at least 
had the good effect of reducing military displays to a pure 
aesthetic pattern, so that even a pacifist can now enjoy them 
without a qualm. The modern parts of the Tattoo seemed, in 
fact, no less historical than the reconstructions of seventeenth- 
or eighteenth-century episodes. Was I right in thinking that 
something in the announcer’s tone, in the guying of the episode 
between Red-coats and kilted Scots, in the reactions of the 
rather thin audience, in the lackadaisical way the soldiers 
streamed off afterwards with the public, was almost positively 
non-military, as if everyone had been to see Private’s Progress 
and had accepted the corrosive lesson of that film? A fine 
show, nevertheless; virile, obtuse British folk-dancing. 


* * * 


September 5th. In the Freemasons’ Hall, at 11 a.m., the stage 
was set for great international pianistery. The Steinway grand, 
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with lifted wing, was waiting for the maestro. This is always a 
thrilling sight. You know that in a few moments some elderly, 
bald-headed little man will sit down in front of the blank 
keys, twitch his wrists inside his cuffs, and then fill the air 
with ripples and thumps and striding octaves and a general 
impression of impossibility. Louis Kentner, apart from the 
fact that he had a fine, Dante-like face, entirely fulfilled this 
expectation. I had never before, in the flesh, witnessed such 
incredible virtuosity, such unruffled, almost weary, control of 
speed, rhythm and expression. It was possible to surrender 
completely to the delight of pure admiration. But the music, 
alas! How many people can fully enjoy two hours of Liszt? 
He is all fountains and fireworks. His sense of evil is all fee-fi- 
foh-fum. Even the variations on Bach inspired by the death of 
his daughter are theatrical, so that when an actual quotation 
from Bach occurs in the middle, a rock of truth seems to rise 
up through a sea of froth. If any members of the Liszt Society 
are preparing to horsewhip me for making such remarks, I 
repeat that my opinion is negligible; however, I should like to 
see them riding forth avengingly to the sound of the Grand 
Galop Chromatique. 
+ * * 

Au bord d’une source and Les jeux d’eaux a la Villa d’Este had 
worked like sympathetic magic. The sky was weeping again 
as we splashed towards Village Wooing and Fanny’s First Play. 
Shaw seemed just the thing to conclude the visit and check an 
incipient cold. And indeed, the first item, with Brenda Bruce 
as the village girl, was enchanting. Shaw’s curiously narrow 
view of sex as pursuit of the male by the female is more deli- 
cately expressed here than in the brassy prose of Man and 
Superman, and Brenda Bruce, saucer-eyed and flat-voiced, 
filled out the text to make it as rich and as humorous as pos- 
sible. I couldn’t imagine a better performance. Michael 
Denison did well in the less interesting réle, which is badly 
damaged in the last scene by a sudden outburst of Shavian 
prose poetry. Shaw writes in two keys; most of the time he is 
witty and farcical but, every now and again, there is a click 
and the poetic record goes on. When this happens, I develop 
gooseflesh. I sense a streak of rottenness in Shaw’s blarney. 
Nor do I think that his general picture of humanity has worn 
very well. As he himself calls Fanny’s First Play a pot-boiler, 
and puts forward several valid self-criticisms in the last act of 
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the printed version, it would be wrong to take it solemnly as a 
major work. I was struck by its timidity. The young girl’s revolt 
is hardly about anything at all and she marries the brother of a 
duke, like any other heroine. In spite of the skill with which 
conventional stage situations are given a twist to produce a 
laugh, the general impression remains curiously stuffy and 
dated. The play makes a great show of attacking respectability, 
but it leaves respectability intact. Perhaps we, who were 
brought up on Shaw, are ungrateful to him now. Average 
West End theatre has slumped back into pre-Shaw footling- 
ness and it is refreshing to find, even in a pot-boiler, such drive 
and steadiness of line. But I wish I didn’t think that some of 
the defects of Fanny’s First Play are present in all Shaw’s theatre. 


— You’ve had privine and codeine and lemon-juice. What 
about a hot-water bottle? 

—If you're sure it’s not too decadent. I thought perhaps 
some hot milk and — 

— Your mother says, thu needs nowt wid ony whisky. 

— Ah well. Pass me my pen. 
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An Only Child and the 
Grown-ups - 


L. K. Haldane 


I 


CANNOT remember my first nurse, which is a pity, as in 
]e« photograph she looks a ‘comfortable’ person, with sleek 

dark hair smoothly brushed under a large Victorian bonnet, 
and a heavy cloak — altogether unlike any modern institution- 
trained nanny. She left in 1866, when I was three, and I under- 
stand that I could then ‘almost read’. Then one of the doctors 
who were always being consulted about me, said that my brain 
was over-active and that I must not even be allowed to look at a 
book till I was seven. There seems to have been something 
mysterious about the age of seven. When I was eight I had my 
first governess, and I hated learning to read. I knew that all my 
contemporaries could do so already, and I loathed having to do 
‘baby lessons’. I don’t think that really Miss Andrews was a 
good teacher, but perhaps the rules and regulations of the 
schoolroom hampered her. I was not to be over-excited, and I 
had to lie flat on the floor three or four times daily for twenty 
minutes at a time. This was because one of the doctors said that 
I had curvature of the spine — one of the diseases which my 
father thought at different times that he had himself. At any 
rate I learned very slowly. 

When I began my life in the schoolroom, at eight, I was 
dreadfully bored by most of the lesson books which now became 
my portion, for I had read — or rather had read to me —- so much 
that was not ‘written down’ for children. I do not in the least 
understand on what system the books they read to me were 
chosen. A children’s magazine to which my grandmother 
subscribed for me was discontinued because I rashly complained 
that it was hard to have to wait a whole month for the next part 
of the serial: ‘You know how the Doctor warned us against 
letting the child over-excite herself.’ But my father read me 
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Marmion, and my mother all the early poems of Tennyson, and 
what could be more exciting than The Charge of the Light Brigade 
or more harrowing than The Lady of Shallot? 

I knew most of Macaulay’s Lays, and Ayton’s Lays of the 
Scottish Cavaliers by heart, and at least a third of The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel. My father was vexed because I yawned over The 
Cottar’s Saturday Night and asked for Tam O’Shanter instead, but 
he introduced me gently to Shakespeare, and I learnt “The 
quality of mercy’ because he liked it, and bits of Henry V because 
I did. Someone gave me Lamb’s Tales on my ninth birthday and 
I was much offended, though I confess to having made use of it 
twenty-five years later when the O U D S performed one of the 
more obscure plays. 

I think my parents were usually very considerate in the way 
they bore with my questions. I wanted to know whether ‘a wet 
seaboy in an hour so rude’ could really go to sleep on ‘a high 
and giddy mast’? My father said honestly that he did not know. 
But a governess’s reaction would most likely have been ‘Oh, 
never mind, it’s only poetry.” When Rome turned him out, 
false Sextus, according to my father, had been ‘very rude to a 
lady’. But the walling-up of Constance was harder to explain, 
and I liked to declame: 


The hand of Douglas is his own 
And never shall in friendly grasp 
The hand of such as Marmion clasp. 


At that period my governess and I ‘did’ a book called 
Magnal’s Questions. As far as I remember I learned by rote the 
answers to questions such as ‘What is bread ?’ ‘What is a star ?” 
One had to get the answers word perfect. We ‘did’ Little Arthur’s 
History of England and after that Miss Yonge’s Kings of England. 
I liked the stories out of Tales of a Grandfather, of course, but the 
padding between them was very dull, then, a couple of years 
later, my father started the schoolroom on the Freeman series 
of histories. There was European History, which I think, must 
have been quite informative, but more like a frame on which 
history lessons might have been hung. After that came The 
Greatness of England followed by The Greatness of Russia. Of 
course, the mere name started me wanting to find out whether 
and why England didn’t (or couldn’t) still claim the first 
‘greatness’. Had she lost it? If so what was being done about it? 
Were people trying to keep up the greatness? I saw no sign of 
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this in the lives of people about me, but surely that was the 
most important thing anyone could do? Were people érying, 
perhaps, only they didn’t talk about it? I could never get my 
governesses interested in this kind of question. They wanted me 
to be interested in the Wars of the Roses and to learn important 
dates. 

I think that Miss Andrews got under £40 a year, and she had 
a book called How to dress on £15 a_year, as a lady, by a lady. She 
told me about her sister, who was a missionary in India and 
about her brother in the Merchant Service, and I certainly 
began to get a wider outlook on the world round me. 

During the summer we spent in Stirlingshire my first cousin 
Richard, came to stay with us. He was tall and rather good- 
looking, with a vacant face. I do not think he had ever had 
much of a chance. He certainly had not been to a good school 
and ‘nothing was expected’ of him. He was going out to 
Australia, to some of his mother’s people who had land in New 
South Wales. Somehow I was given to understand that ‘going 
out to Australia’ wasn’t at all the same thing as ‘going out to 
India’. Richard did not make good there, but when he came 
back he managed to get a medical degree, which showed that 
he must have had more pluck and staying power than anyone 
gave him credit for. 

Even at this early date I was always sorry for him. I saw 
people scoring off him, and he only looked vague and never had 
an answer ready, so I tried to be nice to him, but I always had 
the feeling that he knew he wasn’t wanted. During this visit of 
his things went wrong. My parents were condescending rather 
than friendly. One evening they went out to dinner, and he and 
Miss Andrews sat in the drawing-room and played the piano 
and sang together. She let me stay up and I enjoyed it 
immensely and had no idea that I was acting chaperone. But 
when my parents came in I was sent off to bed at once and 
everyone looked grim. I felt that we three were in disgrace and 
in the morning Miss Andrews was very subdued; I think she 
had been crying. Years afterwards I reminded my mother of the 
evening and asked what had been wrong? She said vaguely that 
Miss Andrews and Richard should not have sat up together. 
Why did he not go for a walk? 

I don’t know why Miss Andrews left. Perhaps she was ‘not 
quite a lady’ or possibly I had got too fond of her, and was 
experiencing the first taste of a trouble which for long I failed 
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to understand — my poor mother’s craving to have my unli- 
mited devotion. It wasn’t enough that she should be first with 
me, she wanted to be all in all. 

Miss Smith, Miss Andrews’s successor, was a younger woman, 
who really enjoyed going out in a fisherman’s boat with my 
father and me, and did not mind scrambling about the cliffs at 
Bournemouth. Once, when we had sailed to Studland Bay, I 
climbed up the chalk cliff to reach a flower my father wanted. 
The chalk crumbled and I landed on the shingle with a shower 
of flint and bits of chalk. I heard my father screaming ‘Oh, my 
God, my God, she’ll be killed!’ I said ‘No, I won’t’ and rolled 
on to my back, and Miss Smith helped me to my feet. My father 
was shaking and nearly crying, which I thought very silly; if 
anyone had a right to cry, it was I, and I didn’t, though one 
knee was badly cut and blood was running over my torn 
stockings. When we got home my mother was angry with Miss 
Smith for letting me ‘get into danger’, while I was grateful to 
her for not treating me as a baby. 

I never cared for Miss Smith as I had cared for Miss Andrews. 
She was a very earnest Evangelical, and when a Revival started 
she could hardly contain her pleasure and excitement. Many 
of our friends were involved in it, Admiral Grey, the Thrings, 
the Cairns, and a dashing young sailor, Captain Sherbrook, who 
married a Cairns daughter. They were always having meetings 
and Miss Smith went to them, occasionally even in lesson time, 
with leave granted. 

Of course, I wanted to hear everything about the meetings, 
but ‘My dear, your mother has asked me not to talk to you 
about my experiences and you know our first duty is to obey!’ 


Then, one day, a very nervous young woman told my mother | 
that Captain Sherbrook wanted to come and see her: might she | 


receive him in the schoolroom ? 

My mother was very much upset. Such things were really 
‘not done’. She could not see her way to allowing it. But at this 
point my father cut in: ‘I can’t have a sailor J don’t know closeted 
with a girl living in my house! Let him come! I’ll talk to him.’ 
So Captain Sherbrook was allowed to come, and, looking over 
the stairs, I saw a hearty greeting take place between the two 


men. They both laughed and still laughing, came up to the | 





schoolroom. My father opened the door and said, ‘Here is | 
Captain Sherbrook, Miss Smith,’ and to me ‘Run along, and 


don’t bother them.’ His sense of humour often saved a situation, | 


but my mother was sometimes hurt by it. 
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Miss Smith was in disgrace for a short time because, having 
taken it on her plate, she did not eat her trifle at luncheon. But 
she explained that she had taken a very strict temperance 
pledge for the sake of her brother ‘who needed all the help she 
could give him’. And my mother approved, but said that if 
Miss Smith had had enough forethought to explain the case to 
her beforehand ‘an awkward situation would have been 
avoided’. As it was she could not but feel offended that any girl 
should refuse the food at her table. 


I 


My father used to read up the symptoms of some disease, brood 
upon them and then believe he had got them. When he saw a 
new doctor, he told him that he was suffering from so-and-so, 
and ten to one the doctor began to treat him for it before he 
found out whether the patient’s diagnosis was correct. Once he 
thought he had cancer of the nose, and there was always ‘a 
pernicious spinal complaint’. 

As well as having to lie flat on the floor for twenty minutes 
at a time, a dreadful doctor once ordered me a tumbler-full of 
porter every day; I have never hated any taste as I hated the 
taste and smell of that drink, but the shame of the thing was 
much the worst part of it. Everyone’s attention was drawn to it; 
it was a kind of joke, but to be taken very seriously, for when we 
went out to lunch my bottle of porter was solemnly taken, too, 
and was poured out for me by our host’s butler. I begged not to 
go to that lunch party, but was told ‘not to be silly and make a 
fuss’. This porter and unlimited milk drinking, milk puddings 
and suet rolls, must have been very bad for me, as I was a fat, 
heavy child. By this time my father was keen about some kind 
of water cure. I used to be made to wear a compress round my 
neck, but luckily that cure did not last long. 

His interest in homeopathy was much more persistent, and 
he was always ready to dose his family and friends with the 
contents of the little green bottles. I was sent upstairs one day 
to take two pilules from a bottle on his dressing-table. ‘Mind, 
only take two.’ When I came down he said: ‘You only took two, 
I hope.’ I answered that the bottle had been half-full and that 
I'd finished it. And what will happen now? I thought hopefully. 
But I do not think that he can have been a really convinced 
homeopath, for he was not so upset as I had hoped, and only 
asked me off and on during the day how I felt. It fell equally 
flat when I scratched my arm with the Malay kris which I had 
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been told was poisoned! They bathed the scratch, scolding me 
all the time, but again nothing happened. 

The only time I scored off the grown-ups, and I still 
remember it with satisfaction, was when I said that I had felt 
an earthquake, and was told not to be silly. When I persisted I 
was ‘not to set myself up to know better than grown-up people.’ 
The next morning’s Times reported an earthquake on the south 
coast. But, of course, no one apologized to me! 

Once, in Scotland, there was a scare of a mad dog. The poor 
beast ran across the lawn where I was playing, pursued by what 
I remember as a shouting crowd of men and boys. My father 
carried me in by the drawing-room window, and no one talked 
of anything else for days. I heard how anyone who was bitten 
would be ‘smothered between two feather beds to prevent him 
from going mad.’ I had nightmares about this for years 
afterwards. 

I remember a children’s party in Edinburgh which had to be 
postponed until I was vaccinated. This was delayed from day 
to day because the child who was to supply the vaccine was 
slow to ‘take’. At that time vaccination, which had been made 
compulsory in the United Kingdom in 1853, was still being 
done by the person to person method, which had been used for 
some eighty years. It was not until near the end of the century 
that calf lymph, such as is used now, was produced. While I 
was waiting I heard a lot about the child before me, but its 
name was never mentioned. When at last I was done, I ‘took’ 
violently, and was naturally interested in the next child of the 
series — the one who would get the ‘stuff’ from my sore arm. 
But the doctor wouldn’t tell, and my governess looked shocked, 
and said ‘Hush ’ as if I were asking an improper question. 

When I was out with my father and my governess, I once fell 
down a chalk cliff and cut my knee. They cannot have disin- 
fected it properly, for after a few days it got septic, the doctor 
was sent for, and I had to lie up. I got a sore throat and was 
told that it was my own fault because I had ‘obstinately refused’ 
to wrap up in a shawl while I was lying out in the garden. But 
the next day I developed scarlet fever —- and when I understood 
that this, and not my ‘obstinacy’, was the cause of the sore 
throat, wasn’t I pleased! In those days scarlet fever was one of 
the serious diseases — considered more dangerous than measles 
is now. My mother told me that my governess had ‘gallantly’ 
offered to share the nursing with her, but that she refused until 
Miss Smith, the governess, got her father’s permission — he was 
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a doctor. He wired that she was to ‘nail her colours to the mast’ 
and she was very kind and played draughts and read to me — 
nothing exciting allowed. 

One of the very odd things to look back on is that I was 
allowed to visit at a small hospital for incurable consumptive 
patients. It was rather terrifying, and at times one saw some 
fairly ghastly things, but I have no doubt that the patients, 
most of them, liked the healthy child who sat on the foot of their 
beds, said little pieces of poetry to them, and brought fruit and 
flowers. Then suddenly I heard that I must not go there any 
more, as I might ‘catch their coughs’. I thought this most 
unreasonable. Was not visiting the sick one of the things which 
we were told in the Bible to do? 

I suppose it was at the same time that visits to a children’s 
hospital was stopped. It was called the Hospital for Hip 
Disease — obviously tuberculous joints — but I never connected 
the two hospitals in my mind till years later, and the prohibition 
in the case of the children’s hospital seemed particularly irri- 
tating, as Miss Smith and I had just started teaching some of the 
children to read. The place was an offshoot from one of the big 
London hospitals. They were under-staffed and the nurses 
made us welcome. Miss Smith was allowed to go on with our 
scheme, though I was not. The grown-ups stopping something 
nice, as usual. 


IIr 


The text which worried me most was “Thou God seest me.’ 
I asked my mother about this: ‘Do you think God really sees us 
all the time?’ I do not remember the answer, but it must have 
been to the effect that ‘His loving eyes follow you everywhere; 
do you not understand how grateful you should be for His 
loving care of you?’ 

That wasn’t my reaction. ‘But God is a man,’ I said, ‘can he 
really see me in my bath? How horrid!’ I have a sneaking 
feeling that, put like this, my mother thought it rather ‘horrid,’ 
too. She said at once that, of course, God wasn’t a man. ‘But 
he must be,’ I argued, ‘they always call Him ‘‘ue’’, never She 
or It. He must be a man and I wish He wasn’t there!’ 

I don’t remember what more was said, but my mother was 
badly shocked and pained. She said I must not think such 
things. It left me feeling very uncomfortable. 

My attitude to dogma was on the whole experimental. When 
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I was a small child I had heard that the Sin against the Holy 
Ghost had no forgiveness. I went up to the attic in Edinburgh, 
and all among the suit-cases and derelict pieces of furniture I 
stamped and repeated: ‘I hate the Holy Ghost!’ I went down 
the stairs into the warm nursery rather quickly. But that was 
all. Later on for at least a week at a time, I kneeled up in bed 
and prayed: ‘Oh, dear God, please, please, let me wake in the 
morning a boy!’ But again nothing happened. 

It must have been slightly before this, for they were all rather 
older than I, that the Woodhouselee children made their Act 
of Faith. The four older ones agreed to pray ‘that this mountain 
be removed and cast into the sea’. The mountain was Allermuir 
and the sea was at North Berwick. They knew that their father 
would not like this, but they hoped that he would be so pleased 
at the strength of their faith that he would not be really angry 
at the loss of his hill. They did not let the youngest sister join in 
their petition, either because there was some risk involved, or 
because she was too young to have enough faith. 

In the morning, the one brother in the family, stole into the 
dining-room and opened the shutters. The view was unchanged. 
He reported to his sisters. ‘Ah,’ said the eldest sister, quite 
logical, and determined to cling to one of ‘the promises’, ‘we have 
not enough faith. If we had enough we should have known that 
it had happened. We should have waited till breakfast time and 
not sent anybody to look.’ 

I was an older child when a very disturbing family event took 
place. My mother’s unmarried sister and her youngest brother 
joined the Church of Rome. It was said that Newman’s Apologia 
convinced them. I got the impression from my mother that they 
were doing something extremely wrong and sad, and from my 
father that it was something very foolish. For some time the 
Aunt did not come to visit us, though I think that the Uncle 
always continued to do so, although he undertook not to talk 
to me about religion, and I was forbidden to question him. 
Then, some years later, my Aunt accepted a Papal Title, and 
was styled Baroness. This did upset my father He said it was 
worse than marrying ‘a cheap German baron.’ Later I learned 
that the Uncle had had a much more exalted title bestowed on 
him, but he refused to use it outside the Papal States. I think 
they travelled there several times, and I have a coloured photo- 
graph of her in the official ladies’ dress for presentation to the 


Pope. 
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Many years later, when Cardinal Manning was supporting 
the Home Rule agitation, he met my Uncle at the Atheneum, 
and said that he counted on his help as a fellow-Irishman. He 
answered : ‘Your Eminence forgets that I am an English 
gentleman.’ It made rather a sensation, and people he didn’t 
know crowded up to shake his hand and wish ‘more power to 
his elbow’. But he alluded to it as ‘only a painful incident’. 

Even after I was grown up I was discouraged from haunting 
their flat when I was in London, but I always went there and 
was warmly received, and I have very grateful recollections of 
this aunt and uncle. When I was about eighteen, I persuaded 
him to lend me both Newman’s and Saint Augustine’s Confes- 
sions. But they had no effect; in fact, I was appalled and dis- 
gusted at much of Saint Augustine. My poor mother need not 
have been anxious. 

About this time when he was staying with us on an Ash 
Wednesday, my Uncle went out breakfastless and stayed in 
church all day, coming back tired and hungry with a cross 
marked in ashes on his high forehead. He stretched on the sofa 
beside the table at which I was working at something with gum 
and brush. He sighed and fidgetted and asked me whether I 
could not put the hour of dinner forward a little. Unsympa- 
thetically I dabbled the gum brush over the ashes. He wasn’t 
really cross, as he well might have been, only rather hurt. He 
wouldn’t be able to wash it off till next morning, he said, and 
he came down to dinner with a red mark on his forehead where 
he had tried to pick off the dried gum. It was evidently part of 
the ceremony not to wash off the ashes for twenty-four hours. 

I was confirmed at the age of about fifteen, during one of 
our stays in Edinburgh. It would have been simpler for me to 
join a confirmation class at Bournemouth, where the two 
principal churches each held one every year, but the Parish 
Church which we attended was ‘too high’ to suit my parents’ 
views, and Dr Sandford of St John’s Episcopal Church under- 
took to prepare me. I went to his house a few times, read two 
or three books he recommended, and asked a few questions 
about historical evidence, but never confessed to doctrinal 
doubts. I fancy that I thought ‘taking the sacrament’ might 
make it easier to ‘be good’, though what ‘being good’ actually 
was, became increasingly difficult to understand, unless it just 
meant doing what those set in authority over you wished done. 
For example, I had been confirmed all by myself by the Bishop 
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of Edinburgh - rather a trying ceremony. It took place, I think, 
after afternoon service, and when we got home I was told that 
I should ‘certainly want to go to my room and be quiet for a 
little,’ after which I was to come down to the drawing-room 
for tea. Altogether shy-making and impossible to avoid being 
self-conscious! 

After tea my mother told me to write a note to a cousin to 
thank her for having come to St John’s for ‘my’ service. ‘But 
why should I thank her?’ I asked. I am sure that my mother 
was over-tired or worried, for she turned on me and said: “There 
now! Even to-day you cannot feel properly. It doesn’t seem to 
have done you any good!’ I sat down and wrote the note with 
black anger in my heart. The cousin had come because she 
wanted to, or to please my grandmother. Why should I write 
to say that I thanked her? I didn’t! I objected to being told to 
write a lie. 

And then, oddly enough, I remembered an evening, years 
earlier, when we were staying at Duneira (Perthshire) with Sir 
David and Lady Lucy Dundas. There Randal Davidson, the 
future Archbishop of Canterbury, preached his first sermon 
after ordination, to his own family and mine, to our hosts, and 
a party of young Dundases assembled in the dining-room, with 
the household, a big contingent of the estate workers, and the 
Minister under whom most of us had sat in the morning. I have 
no recollection of the sermon, but when it was over my mother 
whispered to me how clever it was of Randal to take as his text 
the parable of the Good Shepherd when there must have been 
two or three shepherds in his congregation. I ought to slip my 
hand into his, and to say ‘something pretty’ about the 
sermon. I was very glad to remember that I had not done so, 
but had run into the garden with the younger Dundases, and 
risked being asked later what response Randal had made. 

And now, to avoid hurting my mother, I had written that 
letter, and hurt her all the same; for I knew that she would say 
that my ‘grudging obedience’ could not be blessed. I had 
counted a good deal on what confirmation would do for me, 
and it had let me down. I had done better ‘without’ — yes, 
that was the phrase I was looking for — ‘without benefit of 
clergy’. 

How one used to memorize well-sounding phrases, and use 
them without the least idea of their meaning; even when one 


was nearly fifteen !— 
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Out and About 


Tea with Colonel Nasser 


Since the war all governments have maintained lavish propa- 
ganda departments to tell foreigners what good chaps they are, 
how progressively they run their countries, what strong armies 
they have and how earnestly they believe in peace. It is all 
part of what the propagandists call — whenever a politician 
wants to cut their estimates — ‘the battle for men’s minds’. 
And it is the dullest and costliest battle of its kind in history 

But there is one thing the propaganda departments do of 
which I approve. From time to time they invite a journalist 
to see their country. They give him an airline ticket, put him 
up in the best hotels, provide him with a car and a conducting 
officer and form a queue of the people he wants to meet - the 
Prime Minister, politicians, economists, professors, poets, 
and sometimes, dancing girls. Occasionally a conducting 
officer will let his charge off the lead to meet ordinary people; 
but this is always more difficult to arrange than a téte-a-téte 
with the President. 

I suppose this practice of paying for journalists to get out 
and about is a bit reprehensible. It is hard for a journalist to be 
brutally truthful about his hosts when he’s been living the life 
of Riley V.I.P. at their expense. You may write critically 
about what you have seen — but you are terribly fair and 
understanding about their failure to solve their problems. If 
you’d been spending your own money or even your news- 
paper’s money, you might have seen things less objectively, 
shall we say. 

It was at the expense of the Government of Egypt that I flew 
to Cairo and met Colonel Nasser two years ago. Each July, 
on the anniversary of the revolution, the Embassies in each 
country invite the leading newspapers to send a man to witness 
the celebrations, and of course to write about them. Whether 
the people of Egypt know that they are paying for this hard 
drinking horde of correspondents, or whether they think the 
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anniversary is of such significance that the world press send 
their men spontaneously, I do not know. But I would like to 
know. 

There were half a dozen of us in the London party and as 
they sent us — significantly we thought - TWA and not 
BOA C we had to go first to Paris and get up at 5 a.m. to 
fly at eight. It was nearly midnight when we came down at 
Cairo. After an hour the Egyptians found the bus that was to 
take us into the city and by 1.30 we were at the Continental 
Hotel politely arguing with the manager that we had been led 
to expect a room each. By 2.30 we were in bed, each of us in a 
rather grand room with bathroom in a new section of the 
hotel. It was too new to be properly run in, but I was grateful 
for the trickle of water a few degrees below room temperature 
which the shower reluctantly yielded. 

Even at this hour an Egyptian valkyrie was bellowing 
through a loud speaker that seemed to be fixed just below my 
window. I telephoned the hall porter and asked him if he 
could switch it off. ‘That,’ he said, ‘is Egypt’s greatest singer. 
She is performing at the Officers’ Club. When she sings all 
Cairo stays awake.’ That sounded likely. Nobody could sleep 
with such a row going on. It must have been 4 o’clock when I 
dozed off — twenty-three hours after leaving my bed in Paris. 
At 4.30 I woke up and found a man in my room. He was 
telling me exultantly in French that he had found my luggage 
which had been lost after the customs examination. Would 
I please sign a receipt? By this time my liberal tolerance was 
exhausted. The devil of white supremacy rose up in me and I 
told him to drop the luggage and go to hell. Afterwards I felt 
ashamed. This was the kind of conduct I’d always condemned 
from Liberal platforms in a temperate climate. 

At 6.30 Semira, our conducting officer, telephoned to say 
it was time to get up if I was not to miss the military parade. 
At 6.45, 7 and 7.15 she telephoned again. And then gave up. 
But I could not sleep. Half a dozen sturdy and indestructible 
flies were circling my head and dive-bombing me every time 
I closed my eyes. Poor Semira! She did her best for us and the 
Ministry of Guidance. But we were a difficult party to organize. 
We were less interested in the celebrations than in the dip- 


lomatic negotiations for the British military evacuations which [| 
were approaching a climax. They were of course the crux of the 


celebrations, but the Ministry which had organized the 
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programme did not see it that way. Some of us wanted to go 
down to the Canal Zone to get the reaction of the troops. 
Others felt they must be in hourly touch with the British 
Embassy. Semira was an educated Egyptian woman in her 
mid-twenties. Neither she nor the nice young people who were 
part of the revolutionary entourage could understand that our 
first interest was in news, and our second, not in the dams and 
cotton mills they wanted us to see, but in the splendid remains 
of ancient Egypt. I suppose our people in the CO I are a bit 
put off when they find editors from South America keener on 
seeing Stonehenge than the steel works at Margam. 

Still, we managed it all. We rode camels around the Sphinx, 
saw the cotton queen of Egypt at the Auberge des Pyramides, 
a night club open to the stars; we dined at the Bankers’ Club 
and were entertained by Egypt’s top belly dancer (she aimed 
her wiggles not at us but at the Sudanese mission). We dined 
too on the roof of the ‘Semiramis’, crossed the desert to 
Alexandria with a mad driver, who stopped only when two 
Arabs shot out from behind a sandbank to offer us an iced 
Pepsi with the compliments of the company; we saw Farouk’s 
palace and his nuptial bed (though not his collection of ero- 
tica) and bathed in the hot sea from his private beach. We even 
got to the cotton mill and sat among a vast crowd of workers, 
who were marshalled by an hysterical chanting corps of 
young Egyptians in khaki shirts and shorts. In spite of the heat, 
I shivered as I always do when I see men with moustaches in 
boy scout uniforms. Suspicions hardened when somebody at 
dinner asked a deputy minister for his views on the Israel 
situation, and we received not what we expected, an attack on 
the state of Israel, but the kind of anti-semitic nonsense you 
get from any street-corner fascist orator. 

We met Nasser himself at the Officers’ Club, the luxurious 
headquarters of the revolutionary movement. An elaborate tea 
was provided; but by this time I had lost trust in everything 
except boiled eggs. At a sumptuous dinner at the Bankers’ 
Club, Semira had lifted a fly from the midst of her food with 
complete nonchalance. Then I found two in mine. This revolu- 
tion, unlike that of Mao Tse Tung, had not yet got round to 
the flies. 

Nasser was not in uniform but in linen slacks and jacket. 
He was handsome in a Jewish kind of way with a powerful 
nose, crinkly hair and strong white teeth. He was quite unlike 
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other political soldiers I could think of —- de Gaulle or Eisen- 
hower, Franco or Pilsudsky. Nasser laughed so much that some 
of the Americans thought him insufficiently serious. I liked 
the laugh at first, but as time went I thought it made him 
look a bit silly. It was, however, a silly press conference, as so 
many of them are. There was a minority of inexperienced 
young men who did not know the difference between news and 
propaganda and were trying to engage Nasser in an intel- 
lectual argument about imperialism. What they were hoping 
to get him to say was that when a Communist country 
dominates another, it is just as bad as an imperialist power. 
The point was fair and true enough, but it was evident after 
a few moments that Nasser was not going to be drawn into that 
kind of rash statement. He said time and again that not 
until Egypt ceased to have a foreign army on her land would 
she be abie to have a foreign policy; and then it would be 
made in concert with the other Arab Powers. About the 
British, with whom he was on the point of reaching agreement, 
Nasser would not say a friendly word. It was enough that he 
did not make the negotiations harder by agreeing with some 
of the propositions of the Arab journalists. 

The conference lasted an hour and a half and did not pro- 
duce a crumb of news. I formed the opinion that Nasser was 
an unusually pleasant nationalist leader and that, in spite of 
some shrewdness he had no real understanding of politics. 
Behind the laughter I felt there was a good deal of arrogance, 
but no instinct for cruelty. Why Nasser should have such a 
hold on his brother officers in the revolutionary junta I just 
could not understand. Nor could I equate this jolly unfanatical 
soldier with the fanatical oratory I had heard through the loud- 
speakers. A day or two later, when he broadcast news of the 
agreement to the people of Egypt, he used the portentous 
tones of a B B C announcer on a state occasion. 

The agreement produced no excitement in Cairo. I had to 
scrap the introduction to my dispatch at the last moment 
because there were none of the spontaneous or arranged 
demonstrations that I had been promised. I wondered whether 
the Egyptians were all that glad; and then I remembered an 
old Irish Republican telling me that when a man comes out 
of prison he still feels the weight of the fetters that have been 
holding him down. 

An elderly Wafdist, who had been a friend, or so he said, 
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of C. P. Scott, came to my room and told me that the agree- 
ment did not mean that the Egyptians and the British were 
going to be friends, but that a cause for enmity had been 
removed. The future of Anglo-Egyptian relations depended on 
our policy in regard to the Sudan and our generosity in the 
release of sterling balances. 

Egypt was my first glimpse of the Middle East. I found it 
impossible not to feel romantically about it. The Garden of Allah, 
Aida, C. N. and A. M. Williamson, the Wide World Magazine, 
Kinglake and a score of writers I had read as a boy were in my 
blood. ‘What are they saying in the bazaars, Ali,’ I said as a 
joke to the bootblack on my first morning in Cairo. To my 
surprise he told me — and in rather good English. He was an 
old British camp follower, and on our side because he always 
earned a good living from us. Of course I’d never seen such 
poverty as I saw during this week when I was (until I found 
the flies) living like the Egyptian bourgeoisie on the scarce fat 
of this poverty-stricken land. And within twenty-four hours 
I had ceased to be sceptical about the U N and Point Four 
and brave phrases in Labour manifestos about the obligation 
to help backward countries. So, little trust as I had in Nasser 
and his ability to rebuild Egypt, I was sorry when I heard that 
the Americans and then we and the French had refused to 
finance the Aswan Dam. A lot of poor Egyptians are going 
to be poorer still if that dam is not built. 


Around Balbec 


T is hard to feel at one with Marcel Proust when you are 
[essing a car over twenty years old and the rain is drizzling 

on to your knees. My mind jerked with the spluttering 
accelerator from a thought: “There must be some water in the 
carburettor’ back to the evocative names Combray, Balbec, 
Cambremer, which are contemplative and pre-mechanical. 
Of course Proust himself said, about going to Balbec, that 


the journey was one that would now be made, probably, in a 
motor-car. . .. We shall see too that, accomplished in such a 
way, it would even be in a sense more genuine, since it would 
be following more nearly, in a closer intimacy, the various con- 
tours by which the surface of the earth is wrinkled. .. . 
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suggests a chauffeur-driven Rolls-Royce, in which the writer 
was muffled in cushions with Albertine attending to the engine. 

The green and hilly contours of this part of Normandy are 
the background for Balbec all right, but Lisieux, large town for 
the department, is a most un-Proustian place. Of course, it 
hardly has a chance for the whole centre of the little town 
entered the technical age suddenly during the war. It was 
flattened out and the new buildings, white, straight, sanitary, 
swear against the double-spired Norman cathedral as the 
traffic does. But, more important, the whole of Lisieux is now 
dominated by the personality of the young nun, Sainte 
Thérése de l’Enfant-Jesus, ‘the little Flower’, who died in 1897 
here — the very epoch of Balbec. But the cult of Sceur Thérése 
has produced not just something functional but a great central 
depository of the positively and elaborately hideous. The 
paintings, medals and postcards in the shops, representing the 
little nun, are the culmination of an anti-art that is to be found 
in the Place Saint-Sulpice in Paris and at Lourdes. And the 
white basilica of Sceur Thérése on a hill is the most horrible 
public building I have ever seen. The dome is of a kind of 
Persian style or Indian, mounting up in uneven white ridges 
like some pleasure palace in Hollywood. The inside glares 
with raging green and blue mosaics like the ‘Christmas’ of a 
London chain store with the added weight of solidity of a 
bourgeois family tomb. There is no trace of Normandy and 
Guillaume le Conquérant about this. One is reminded of 
Rome by the gigantic terrace on which the buses disgorge 
their pilgrims, phalanxes of nuns, Dutch and Indo-Chinese 
priests. (Some of the Dutchmen break off and stride for an- 
other white building with ‘Messieurs’ on it in outsize capitals.) 
The concrete pillars round the terrace are the pillars support- 
ing the lights in the via della Conciliazione leading to St 
Peter’s. The floodlighting and loudspeaker machines look 
Roman too; and there are even cypresses on the next hill 
beyond the railway station. This must be all very recent, for 
Sceur Thérése was only canonized in 1925. 

I had been astonished when I looked at the map for I had 
not expected to see so many of Proust’s names. If we take 
Cabourg to be Balbec (in Proust’s approximate geography, 
which is not at all a mere changing of real names as with 
Thomas Hardy’s Wessex), then of course more than a hint of 
this name lies in Bolbec, the small town on the far bank of the 
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Seine beyond Lillebonne. Saint-Lé is certainly mentioned in 
A l’?Ombre, and so I think are Saint-Audemer and Pont- 
l’Eveque. Rivebelle is in reality called Riva Bella and is a little 
seaside place about 10 kilometres to the west of Cabourg, so 
that its twinkling lights must surely be visible from Cabourg at 
night. Cambremer is there, about 14 kilometres west of 
Lisieux on the road to Caen. And even Combray, which lies 
on a little leafy sideroad of this undulating country of cows 
and appletrees and houses built with beams in Elizabethan 
style, all very English and Guillaume le Conquérant. But this 
Combray is not a town. It is a house or chateau hidden behind 
the wet trees with Domaine de Combray: Propriété Privée written 
up as if it were owned by a Guermantes. 

It is years since I have been in a town by a northern sea and 
Cabourg-Balbec itself, with its long low sands and pools, its 
buckets and spades, its Dufy water-colour sky and shivering 
people brings childhood memories of something very English. 
There is no pier and there are no pierrots, true, but the Norman 
popular architecture of yesterday along the front, with its brick 
castellated villas, is essentially ‘the seaside’, as Positano or 
Porto Fino or other Mediterranean places are not. There is 
something old fashioned and melancholy about the northern 
seaside — or am I imagining it because of all the faces that have 
gone, of Albertine and her friends, of the Verdurins, Saint-Loup ? 

It belongs to the time when people thought the sun was 
dangerous. Nowadays sunstroke has gone the way of malaria 


‘and the hallmark of a holiday is being brown. Any really 


skilled worker in England or in France can afford to take his 
family to Nice or the Costa Brava in August, so what is the 
purpose of being blown by the cold wind and huddling in a 
mackintosh? Deauville still manages to compete with Biarritz 
or Cannes, but this wet summer makes it seem more unreal 
than ever. 

I wonder who stays at the Grand Hotel now, the enormous 
yellow building with fantaisie cornices and a wide windowed 
restaurant, which is exactly what I should expect M. Aimé’s 
aquarium to be like. Below it and below the promenade there 
is an exercise ground for children and a swimming pool. There 
are a lot of children there — almost certainly from an orphans’ 
home of the French welfare state. Despite the gentle drizzle, a 
preceptor is shouting exercise orders in a stentorian voice: Un 
deux, un deux. A few little boys are dabbling in the pool. Next 
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to the Grand Hotel is a café, half anglicized (that is, halfway 
to an ice-cream parlour) in which fathers with pale hairy legs 
sit like spiders amid more children (family allowances are the 
highest in the world). Posted on the wall is an advertisement for 
a tired-sounding casino show: La Jalousie, drame en trois actes par 
Sacha Guitry avec Nathalie Nattier et Henry Murray. Passing it is a 
dark, handsome girl in slacks and a raincoat. Albertine . . .? 
But she is accompanied by a sixtyish man in a grey worsted 
complet with wide-bottomed trousers. He holds a hand over the 
bald part of his head to avoid catching a cold and looks too 
furtive and caressing to be her father. The eternal weekender, 
no doubt. He looks over his shoulder before they climb into 
his new Versailles car. 

I went up to a window and peeped inside M. Aimé’s 
restaurant. There were several scores of empty tables laid with 
cloths and lamps ready for the evening. One or two waiters 
were laying. I peeped at the menu. There were about seven 
courses for — could it have been 1,500 francs? There is a 
revolution in prices in France that is as startling as the social 
revolution. Who pays such sums? Not the people on congés 
payés, the railwaymen and automobile mechanics, nor the 
butchers and bakers and others that travel en bloc in August. 
Nor the Guermantes and Saint-Loup. But the bald man with 
the Versailles is eternal. I suspect he survives every revolution. 

Along the road to Deauville there are hundreds of him all in 
new cars that glisten in the showers. And families of auto- 
mobile mechanics and Poujadistes in little ant-like cars. Young 
men and their girls in short shorts and crash helmets on 
scooters. The queue of cars for a while seemed wedged into a 
solid snake nearly a kilometre long, with fous de la route, the 
‘mad drivers’ in their 4 chevaux hooting and raging because 
they couldn’t cut in and play at queue de poisson. This new 
France on wheels seems to me further from the spirit of Proust 
even than the Basilique at Lisieux is. The race for the weekend 
by the sea, the race for the sun, occupies people’s real thoughts. 
The most sensational loser in the mechanical revolution is 
politics. In vain the newspapers appear with shouting head- 
lines about settlers murdered in Algeria, about the threat of 
war over Suez and Ja Russie et les Etats-Unis. To such subjects 
the reaction is of bored resignation. But eyes light up when 
people compare the exact rendement of the new Citroén with 
that of the semi-automatic geared 2 chevaux, in kilometres 
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per hour and per litre. After that, as a subject of interest, is the 
sun (the absence of it). After that, country places where you 
can stay cheaply, the possibilities of camping, restaurants 
where a meal costs 400 francs a head vin compris instead of 
500 francs. Then back once more to kilometres per hour and 
per litre which unite men of all classes, Communists, Pou- 
jadists and the countless ones who do something very profit- 
able in offices. But the spirit of Balbec is.completely lost in a 
traffic jam, and it is impossible to see the more fashionable 
side of A l’Ombre in Deauville because there the jam is at its 
worst. 
B. W. 


Who’s Who 


C. B. A. BEHRENS is a Fellow of Newnham College, Cambridge 
and Director of Studies in History. 


A. E. DYSON is -ssistant lecturer in English at the University 
College of North Wales. 


MRS. HALDANE is the widow of Professor J. S. Haldane and 
mother of J. B.S. Haldane and Naomi Mitchison. 


HAROLD HUTCHINSON is Industrial Editor of the Daily Herald. 
G. E. W. JOHNSON, writing from Canada, gives the result of experi- 
ence gained during several years’ residence in 


the United States. 


W. JOHN MORGAN is Welsh Correspondent to The Observer and 
the author of The Small World. 











Book Reviews 


GESTAPO: INSTRUMENT OF TYRANNY. By Edward Crankshaw. 
(Putnam. 275 pp. 215.) 

This book is commended on the wrapper as ‘the first full history of 
the Gestapo’, and it is indeed a well-documented and comprehen- 
sive account of this sinister institution from its origin as the Geheime 
Staats Polizei, Goering’s private police force in his capacity as 
Prussian Minister of the Interior, to its end twelve years later, when 
together with the Sicherheits Dienst (the SD), the concentration 
camps administration and the Waffen S S, it formed part of the power 
apparatus of the S S, through which Hitler had ruled Germany and 
attempted to control Europe. It is perhaps open to doubt whether 
it is worth while to study the Gestapo apart from the other branches 
of the SS organization, except for the first year of its existence 
before Himmier took it over, but there is much to be said for a 
survey of its operations without bringing in the concentration 
camps, which, as Mr Crankshaw rightly says, ‘by first sickening the 
mind, then numbing it, could come between us and the object in 
view.’ The functions of the Gestapo were detection, arrest and 
interrogation ; it made systematic use of torture in quest of informa- 
tion and it had the power to commit to ‘protective custody’, i.e. 
the concentration camps, without legal trial, but it was not directly 
concerned with the administration of the camps, which from 1934 
had its own separate chain of command from Himmler downwards. 
Mr Crankshaw is unable, however, to keep away altogether from 
the subject of the concentration camps; he has a chapter on 
Auschwitz, but justifies this digression from his main theme on the 
ground that ‘every man, woman and child in that fantastic death- 
factory were consigned there by the Gestapo.’ Moreover, in Russia 
the SD (originally the special intelligence service of the SS and 
virtually merged with the Gestapo after the latter, though nominally 
a state institution, had been taken over by the SS) carried out 
extermination procedures on its own, primarily to save transport to 
the camps. All this made for administrative complication and is 
interesting as part of the history of the Nazi party-state bureau- 
cracy, though it made very little difference to the victims whether 
they were shot on the edge of mass graves close to their homes or 
entrained for the gas chambers of Auschwitz or Treblinka. 

Mr Crankshaw is not concerned merely to write a history of the 
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Gestapo; he is deeply interested in the problems of human behavi- 
our as manifested in the totalitarian state and he asks some very 
pertinent questions about the motives of some of the persons who 
figure most infamously in the story he tells. As he points out, how- 
ever, the most monstrous of them are the least mysterious; every 
country has its degenerates, sadists and hooligans who, if they were 
given unlimited power over thousands of human beings, would 
behave like a Kramer, a Grabner or a Binz. It is when we come to 
characters such as Ohlendorf’s that the real problem arises; here 
was a highly educated and intelligent man who does not appear to 
have been a sadist — at any rate, there was no evidence that he in- 
dulged in more cruelty than was necessary for the purpose of killing 
— and who yet on his own admission put to death more than 90,000 
defenceless men, women and children as commander of an §S D 
‘action group’ in the Ukraine. Mr Crankshaw goes into the various 
psychological theories which have been advanced about the 
motivation of Nazi atrocities and has some penetrating comments 
to make on them. But he does not seem to give enough weight in 
his analysis to the ideological factor. It is always hard for an 
Englishman to recognize that men’s actions may really be deter- 
mined by their beliefs. Ohlendorf was undoubtedly a convinced 
Nazi and he acted according to his convictions. After all, if a man 
is once converted to a philosophy which requires that certain cate- 
gories of human beings should be ‘liquidated’, it ought to be no 
matter for surprise if that is what he does. 
G. F. H. 


ORGANIZ’D INNOCENCE. THE STORY OF BLAKE’S PROPHETIC 
BOOKS. By Margaret Rudd. Routledge and Kegal Paul. gos.) 


EDWARD THOMAS. By H. Coombes. (Chatto and Windus. 18s.) 


PASSION AND SOCIETY. By Denis de Rougemont. Translated by 
Montgomery Belgion. Revised and Augmented Edition. (Faber 
and Faber. 30s.) 
EDWARD VII AND HIS CIRCLE. By Virginia Cowles. (Hamish 
Hamilton. 255.) 


In her study of the prophetic books of Blake, Miss Rudd has cour- 
ageously elected to dispense with the cumbersome apparatus of 
modern critical scholarship, and to entrust herself to a simple 
compass: the docile and sensitive flicker of her own intuition. It is 
a refreshing approach, and, as it happens, a rewarding one. Vala, 
or the Four Zoas, to which Miss Rudd devotes the major part of her 
attention, has long baffled or exhausted all but the most persistent 
of Blake addicts. Under Miss Rudd’s treatment, it is found to throw 
a new and startling light on the emotional relationship of William 
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Blake and his wife, Catherine. Anticipating the discoveries of modern 
psychology, it no less spectacularly illumines the hidden tensions 
whose inter-action precipitates the nervous breakdown. The theme 
of sexual disharmony has rarely yielded so many brilliant and dis- 
quieting variations, nor the conflict of man’s dualism been so faith- 
fully and painfully explored. In Organiz’d Innocence Miss Rudd has 
added, not only to our knowledge of Blake, but to our understand- 
ing of the deeper complexities of human nature itself. 

Mr Coombes’s study of the work and personality of Edward 
Thomas is almost as reticent as the poetry of his elusive and subtly 
gifted subject. Devoting three-quarters of his book to the now little- 
known prose of Thomas, he is at pains throughout to trace and 
check all hint of inflation, whether in the poet himself, or in the 
rasher statements of his admirers. (He is concerned, for instance, to 
diminish the ‘legend’, as he calls it, that in the conditions of army 
life Thomas found peace and fulfilment.) More positively, in the 
final pages of his book, he draws attention to the intrinsic qualities 
of this ‘fine, lucid, grave and sensitive mind’ — (the phrase is de la 
Mare’s). Mr Coombes writes: ‘The kind of appreciation that it is 
the aim of the present book to give will show, I hope, an Edward 
Thomas who is both finer as a poet and more interesting as a man 
than the legends and the literary histories suggest.’ In this aim, Mr 
Coombes has achieved a large measure of success. 

M. de Rougemont has revised and materially enlarged a book 
which, on its first appearance here in 1940, was described as “The 
History of the Rise, Decline and Fall of the Love Affair’. In less 
frivolous terms, it is a work whose central purpose is to analyse the 
‘inescapable conflict in the West between passion and marriage’ ; 
and through this analysis to effect, perhaps, a relaxation of the sub- 
merged stranglehold upon our emotional lives of that great twelfth- 
century myth of adultery and death, Tristan and Iseult. (A myth, by 
the way, whose characteristic aroma, delectable to many, pervades 
the foyer of every local cinema.) As the author points out, in its 
preference, not for what fosters, but for what thwarts passion, 
courtly love — whose radiations are capable of sterilizing, even to- 
day, the tissues of our emotional lives — reveals itself as an ineluct- 
able desire, less for love than for death. The reader is grateful to 
M. de Rougemont for a most stimulating and scholarly work, 
worthy in every way to take its place on the shelf beside Professor 
C. S. Lewis’s always indispensable The Allegory of Love. 

Eighty-odd shopping days to Christmas, when the booksellers’ 
shelves traditionally groan with fare glazed and succulent enough 
(or, rarer, tart and astringent enough) to tempt all tastes. One glance 
at the jacket will show to which category this Edward VII belongs 
— if the reputation of that monarch has left any room for doubt. 
Miss Cowles has written his biography with sympathy and with 
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simplicity. She presents no new material, but has well stirred and 
re-stirred the ingredients of several dozen, and more, Edwardian 
memoirs. Her book has, in consequence, all the attraction of a 
good plum-pudding, richly packed with fruit, and luridly crowned 
with the blue flames of royal scandal. 

BETTY MILLER. 


THE LETTERS OF COLERIDGE. Edited by E. L. Griggs. Vols I and 
II. (Oxford, 5 guineas.) 

This first instalment of a new, and fuller, edition of Professor 
Griggs’s Collected Letters of Coleridge takes us up to that point in early 
middle age at which it is already clear that the poet and thinker will 
never reassemble his powers to produce any of the great works he 
had planned. There is no more pathetic spectacle than that of an 
outstanding mind entangled in its own weaknesses, and the heart 
bleeds as one reads these two volumes. Coleridge is more of an in- 
effectual angel than Shelley. Even when he is being most irrespon- 
sible and, for instance, leaving his wife on her own to cope as best 
she can, he is still touching and forgivable, because his mind goes 
on ranging this way and that with an adolescent enthusiasm and 
innocence; but ranging, in the end, to little purpose. He is the 
English equivalent of a café philosopher and perhaps the greatest of 
all ratés. He never found his Boswell and he was unlucky enough to 
live before the invention of the dictaphone or the radio. His facility 
of speech seems to have been such that he did not even bother to 
make his letters an adequate repository of his thought, as some 
half-ratés have done. They are dashed off under pressure of events 
with no care for style or shape. Brilliant phrases occur from time 
to time, without raising the volumes as a whole from the level of the 
document to that of literature. However, the document is fascinat- 
ing as well as depressing. The catalogue of physical woes — pains, 
swellings, acute diarrhoea or acute constipation — is so impressive 
that the fashionable term ‘psychosomatic’ comes at once to mind. 
The account of the journey back from Malta is such a cry of pain 
that it is reminiscent of the minor trials of the suffering saints, such 
as St Lydwine of Schiedam. Why Coleridge suffered so much is not 
clear, nor can one tell whether his disastrous indecision was a cause 
or an effect. 

Having read these two volumes, which give such a direct im- 
pression of frustrated genius, I was prompted to go back to the shelf 
of collected works, only to be confirmed in my recollection of them 
as a mass of unsatisfactory fragments that scholars have occasion- 
ally sorted out into interesting patterns. If Coleridge had not 
written The Ancient Mariner and Kubla Khan, 1 doubt whether his 
untidy ‘works’ would be classed as English literature. His is the 
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extreme case of a reputation supported on two miraculous, if 


slightly imperfect, poems. 
J. G. w. 


THE PILLAR OF SALT. By Albert Memmi, trans. Edward Roditi. 


(Elek Books. 16s.) 
TIME AND PLACE. By George Scott. (Staples. 16s.) 


The displaced person is the modern hero, the archtype of an age 
in which social evolution is too rapid to admit of much individual 
happiness. He is displaced, of course, not because he has gone, or 
been sent, here or there, but simply because the ground has shifted 
beneath his feet, and continues to shift, so that the old guarantees, 
indeterminate as they may have been, can no longer form any sort 
of basis for his life. Writers, as creative introverts, are naturally 
quick to recognize themselves in this role of spiritual d.p. and to 
turn it to advantage in their own way. It offers, indeed, oppor- 
tunities for self-exploration sufficiently exciting and urgent to make 
fiction appear a superfluous travesty of a moi that is no longer 
romantic, but driven to its final and generally cynical entrench- 
ments. Autobiography is the natural form of expression when the 
human condition is in one of its periods of crisis. 

The Pillar of Salt and Time and Place are both autobiographies of 
this sort, though the former is wrapped in a very thin fictional 
disguise which seems like a kind of shyness. They show two young 
men of radically opposite temperament and in totally different 
surroundings, placing themselves in the centre of this accelerated 
shift and change of life and assuming the onerous role of repre- 
sentative, or hero, of their time. M. Memmi, or his protaganist, is 
a Tunisian, born of a Jewish father and a Kabyl mother so primitive 
that she spoke only her tribal dialect and could express nothing 
but the simplest ideas. His dilemma is that of a man who rejects 
his own past yet cannot accept, or is refused by, the society that 
represents the only available alternative. M. Memmi’s case is, of 
course, an extreme one. 


I am ill at ease in my own land and know no other, [he says]. My 


culture is borrowed and I speak my mother tongue haltingly. I have 
neither religious beliefs nor tradition, and am ashamed of whatever 


particle of them has survived deep within me. 


He is, in fact, displaced from every position in which belief in any- 
thing remains possible; the ultimate Outsider. The story he tells is 
one of the remorseless crushing of hope and enthusiasm. First, there 
is the discovery of the Occident, of the possibilities for a brilliant 
boy to fight his way out of the Ghetto into the world of European 
culture and middle-class security. The struggle is on: apparently 
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that of an individual against society, but in reality far more that of 
the individual against himself. He is torn between love of his family 
and disgust at their way of life (the early chapters of the book con- 
tain a remarkable account of some half-pagan, half-moslem féte, 
where he watches with nausea as a frenzied woman whirls in a 
ritual dance, transfigured by hysteria, till she drops unconscious, 
and then recognizes her as his own mother). He is determined to 
extirpate from himself all the instincts that still bind him to his 
origins. 
My memory is full of superstitions and djnouns and strange anxieties; 

so I opt vigourously for Western culture and try to ignore all that is 

barbarian. I saw, of course, that I was simplifying a good deal and 

that I would have to hack my way with an axe; still I believed that 

it was only a matter of effort and will-power. ... 


But the material and psychological struggle combine to ruin his 
health and nerves. Every move has brought him back, inexorably, 
to the central point till he is forced to admit that every solution is 
one of defeat. He is left face to face with man without faith, and can 
only cry: ‘Is it possible to survive my contemplation of myself?’ 
Mr George Scott has no such qualms and contemplates himself 
with a certain detached satisfaction. M. Memmi speaks only for 
himself, though with the bitter suspicion that his particular case 
is the magnified reflection of that of humanity in general. Mr 
Scott, on the other hand, is confident that he is speaking for a 
generation and a class. Yet he too is a displaced person in his own 
way and one hears occasionally an echo of M. Memmi’s cry of self- 
pity: ‘Why has nothing ever been simple for me?’ Risen from a 
lower middle-class background to be editor of Truth at the age of 
thirty, he feels — a little naively it may seem to some of his readers — 
that he is the natural mouthpiece of the Men of the Future. ‘It is 
the claim of my generation,’ he asserts, ‘that we can understand 
the causes which have driven our elders to this situation and can 
pity them. . . .” These elders, the men of the ’thirties, the Spenders 
and Lehmanns, appear to him as the flotsam and jetsam of a vanish- 
ing world, starry-eyed intellectuals, pampered from birth, who 
could be taken in by anything - Communism, the Spanish War, 
the poetry of T. S. Eliot, the perfectability of mankind. Mr Scott 
and his friends, on the other hand, have been conditioned by ‘time 
and place’ to be tough, and nothing can take them in. Their child- 
hood has been devoid of comfort and beauty and their adolescence 
marked by Munich, war and the atom bomb. Like M. Memmi in 
the Tunis ghetto, they have sworn in the backstreets of industrial 
cities to refuse the traditions and superstititions of the past. They 
see opening before them possibilities their grandfathers could never 
have dreamed of, and are determined to use them. Mr Scott has 
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recognized in himself an archtype and analysed his situation with 
considerable lucidity and a horrible literary style. He has the 
advantage of feeling himself supported by society, carried along by 
the waves of social change, yet he admits himself disappointed and 
annoyed that these waves do not carry him as far as he feels he 
deserves. Something is wrong somewhere; it must be the Welfare 
State.... One feels, though, that he does not quite believe in 
his own solution and perhaps that is why there is a sadness, and 
even dreariness, underlying this success-story that is absent 
from M. Memmi’s story of defeat and despair, recognized and 


accepted. 
CECILY MACKWORTH. 


STRANGER AT THE GATE. By John Hearne. (Faber, 153.) 
A WREATH FOR UDOMO. By Peter Abrahams. (Faber. 15s.) 


BAND OF ANGELS. By Robert Penn Warren. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. 18s.) 


In Mr Hearne’s novel, a Left-wing lawyer gives his life to save the 
refugee Left-wing ex-dictator of another West Indian country. In 
Mr Abrahams’s, the Prime Minister of an African state betrays his 
friend, a revolutionary, in order to ensure technical aid from a 
neighbouring White-dominated country. 

Both, then, are ‘political novels’. Yet the political ends and 
means aired in them are far from novel, and I cannot imagine that 
they would much impress any reader fairly well versed in inter- 
national affairs. What about the characters, the personal side? 
The personal side in each case consists largely of bed (Udomo is 
especially given to this); which activity is related with a degree of 
decency that would hardly recommend it to connoisseurs of bed, 
either. 

Mr Hearne is excellent at describing people and places, and 
carries his talent to the extent of chiselling out people who don’t 
matter in the least. In his account of human relationships he favours 
a less original style —- a rather naive sub-Hemingwayese. When 
Sheila’s lover is smashed to pieces, she is naturally upset and she 
even cries. But not for long. ‘Carl watched her as she deliberately 
and patiently put away the tears and became more like herself. It 
was not the least handsome thing he had seen another person do.’ 
There is too much of this self-conscious ‘manliness’ about the male 
characters; one could well have done without it in the women, at 
any rate. But more serious is the question of the book’s ‘significance’ 
— apart from politics, I mean. Its motto is ‘For none of us liveth 
to himself, and no man dieth to himself.’ Whereas the moral of the 
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The Phoenix Edition of 
D. H. LAWRENCE 


The Novels 
THE WHITE PEACOCK AARON’S ROD 
SONS AND LOVERS THE LOST GIRL 
THE TRESPASSER KANGAROO 
WOMEN IN LOVE THE PLUMED SERPENT 
THE RAINBOW LADY CHATTERLEY’S LOVER 


Each volume 8s. 6d. or 10s. 6d. 


The Travel Books 


Volume 1 Volume 2 
TWILIGHT IN ITALY SEA AND SARDINIA 


Volume 3 
MORNINGS IN MEXICO AND ETRUSCAN PLACES 


Each volume tos. 6d. 


The Short Novels 


LOVE AMONG THE HAYSTACKS THE FOX 


THE CAPTAIN’S DOLL THE VIRGIN AND THE GYPSY 
THE LADYBIRD THE MAN WHO DIED 
ST. MAWR 


Two volumes, each tos. 6d. 


The Complete Short Stories 


Three volumes, each 10s. 6d. 


The Complete Poems 


Two volumes coming soon 


* 
The Mask of Keats 


ROBERT GITTINGS 


Mr. Gittings here discusses some outstanding problems in Keats’s life and 
poetry, with the same sympathy and scholarship which he showed in the 
brilliantly successful fohnKeats: The LivingYear. Illustrated, 16s. 


e e 
Introduction to Mistral 
RICHARD ALDINGTON 
An introduction to the life and work of Frederic Mistral, farmer’s son, Nobel 


prize-winner, poet, and in his life time the uncrowned king of those ten million 
anak citizens whose speech is Provencal. Coming November. Illustrated, 18s. 


HEINEMANN 
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story seems to be that, in order to save a friend (a politician, mind 
you), you should be ready to kill yourself and four other men 
(policemen, admittedly). I say ‘seems’, because the author is not 
very sure about it. Carl, the dumb ox, doesn’t know whether he 
would have prevented this act if he could. ‘What would you have 
done if you’d been me?’ he asks the police chief (his uncle, but 
naturally annoyed at having half his force put out of action). ‘I 
don’t know’ is the answer. 

A Wreath for Udomo suffers from this same uncertainty. We under- 
stand why Udomo betrays Mhendi, just as we understand why he 
is hacked to pieces by the tribalists who carried him into power. 
But-how are we meant to feel? Udomo’s friend writes back to 
London: 


But you and I, were we right with our private moralities? Can a 
man betray love and friendship, the gods we worship, and still be 
good ? I think you'll still say no. Then how explain Udomo? I know 
the wrong he did you and Mhendi. But I also know the good he did 
Africa. Was he a good man? A great man? And is greatness beyond 
good and evil? 


Neither Mr Abrahams nor Mr Hearne quite manages to say yes, 
but both hesitate. 

It is Mr Hearne’s natural backgrounds and Mr Abrahams’s 
background of ordinary African people that raise these novels above 
— if not so far above as some reviewers have suggested — the average. 
Mr Penn Warren, too, excels in depiction, and on a more flamboyant 
scale. Band of Angels is a long book, crammed with characters, black 
and white, and with action, which cries out for Cinemascope. The 
American Civil War, the surrender of New Orleans to the Federal 
Fleet, slaves being beaten, slaves being freed, slaves being sold 
again, violence, sex and history - more tempestuous than Gone with 
the Wind. In fact, a jolly good story. But, says the wrapper, this book 
‘has a universal timeless theme — what is freedom, and how is it 
attained?’ In other words, a highbrow jolly good story. Yet the 
philosophical theme boils down to Manty’s habit — I must admit 
that she reminded me rather of Pamela — of declaiming from time 
to time (in italics): ‘Nobody can set you free . . . except yourself. 
... To get the best of both literary worlds, it would seem, you 
write an adventure story and then get a character to propound 
periodically some such philosophical question — in italics, to warn 
the lowbrow reader to avert his eyes. 

Like the other two, this novel is rich in vivid descriptions, of 
places and events. But the human dealings are the same old things, 
and the light thrown on them is the same old light. 


D. J. ENRIGHT. 
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History and Biography 


Secrets of the 


Dead Sea Scrolls HUGH SCHONFIELD 


An exciting appraisal of the Scrolls and the Community that "7 them. 
21/— Oct. 


Marie Antoinette ANDRE CASTELOT 


A new and witty biography of a tragic Queen. 25/- Oct. 


Lawrence of Arabia ERIK LONNROTH 


For the first time, a truly objective appreciation of a great Englishman. 


i d 13/6 Oct. 
Conscience in Revolt 


ANNEDORE LEBER 
The stories of 64 men and women who fought Hitler and died for their 


beliefs. 21/— Oct 
The Dublin Tweedys OWEN TWEEDY 
The story of an Irish family over three centuries. 21/- Nov. 


A Jewish Pilgrimage 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ISRAEL COHEN 


A life of the well-known Zionist and an important contribution to 
contemporary history. 21/— Oct. 


Fiction 


The Dark Goddess HALLAM TENNYSON 


A tale of modern India by a new and significant novelist. 13/6 Oct. 


A Cottage in Galilee EDWIN SAMUEL 


Stories, dramatic and humorous, of Palestine under the Mandate. 


15/- Nov. 
Vallentine, Mitchell 
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ROBERT BENCHLEY. By Nathaniel Benchley. (Cassell. 18s.) 
THE BENCHLEY ROUNDUP. (Cassell. 18s.) 


Groucho Marx once described Robert Benchley as ‘the only 
humourist I ever met who laughed at another humorist.’ It is a 
clarifying comment. Benchley was a gentle, warm-hearted man; so 
was his wit. Much American humour relies on the goaded, loaded 
remark that is close to cruel. Benchley’s, however, is different: that 
of a man bumbling his way wrily, ruefully, and inefficiently through 
anarchic life. He managed to have much fun as he went. 

Anyone unfamiliar with Benchley will get a better idea of his 
talent from his biography than from these eighty-odd collected 
sketches. Short, humorous magazine pieces tend to date quickly. 
These are no exception. Of those in this volume, perhaps a quarter 
still seem genuinely amusing. The others appear dated, thin and 
forced. 

Those in the best group are very funny indeed. They include 
‘Ask that Man’, the triumph of a husband who finally cured his 
wife of insisting he ask outsiders for information; an account of the 
horrors of travelling by train with small children; an invaluable 
piece suggesting ways of defeating people who want to tell you 
their travels; an English version of some Spanish songs, as they 
appear in recital programmes 


(It is the day of the bullfight in Madrid. Everyone is cock-eyed. The 
bull has slipped out by the back entrance to the arena, and has gone 
home, disgusted. Nobody notices that the bull has gone except Nina, 
a peasant girl who has come to town that day to sell her father) ; 


and so on. But the bulk of the sketches are more interesting as 
period pieces — showing how much American humour and American 
habits have changed in a generation. 

The biography, written by Benchley’s elder son, is excellent. It 
is as warm and witty as its subject was, and gives a rounded picture 
of Benchley and of his varied activities as a writer for The New 
Yorker and other magazines, drama critic, and film actor. It is also 
interesting for its account of the famous Round Table coterie, a 
group which had its social headquarters at the Algonquin Hotel in 
New York, and included, besides Benchley himself, Dorothy Parker, 
Robert Sherwood, F. P. Adams, George S. Kaufman, Deems 
Taylor, Alexander Woollcott, Marc Connelly, Heywood Broun, 
Edna Ferber, and many others whose names would be less familiar 
to English readers. They were a lively, talented and sociable crowd, 
who apparently did much productive work while surrounded by 
hordes of people — and enjoyed themselves enormously in the 
process. Americans who never knew those times think of them 
nostalgically to-day. Life then — in the ’twenties and early ’thirties — 
seems, at least for Benchley and his friends, to have contained 
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LETTERS 
Marcel 


Proust 


TO HIS 
MOTHER 


Translated and Edited by 
GEORGE D. PAINTER 
First English publication, fully annotated, 
with frontispiece portraits of Proust and 
his mother, attractively designed, printed 
on White Antique Laid paper, and bound 
in Cambric, blocked in real gold. 


Introductory Essays by 
GEORGE D. PAINTER 
and 
PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON 


OCTOBER RIDER 2Is. 





Me ws 
From 
Moscow 


What’s new in the Soviet Union? 
People who need to know what the 
Russians are thinking and doing make 
a point of subscribing to two 
important Soviet journals, published 
in the English language 


NEWS 


A fortnightly review. Price 6d, or 10s a 
year 


MOSCOW NEWS 


Moscow’s English newspaper, 2 issues 
weekly. 12s a year 


COLLET’S RUSSIAN BOOKSHOP 


44/45 Museum St., London, W.C.I 
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Eleanor and 
Reginald Jebb 


TESTIMONY TO 
HILAIRE BELLOC 


What was Belloc like in the 
full flood of his active man- 
hood? His daughter provides 
a graphic impression of him in 
the réle of enthusiastic family 
man, while Mr. Jebb sheds light 
on certain sides of Belloc’s 
genius which are not always 
sufficiently recognised. 
Illustrated, 15s 


Herman Finer 


GOVERNMENTS OF 
GREATER 
EUROPEAN POWERS 


A major comparative survey of 
the constitutions of Great 
Britain, France, Soviet Russia 
and Germany, by the author 
of the widely used The Theory 
and Practice of Modern Govern- 
ment. 60s 


H, D. F. Kitto 


FORM AND MEANING 
IN DRAMA 


*. . . a critical work of aston- 
ishing breadth and brilliance 
.. . He puts the Greeks and 
Shakespeare into an intelligible 
perspective. He shows us what 
they have in common, and thus 
is able to lay a finger on the 
really significant differences.’ 
(Times Educ. Supp.) 30s 


Methuen 
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much more lighthearted and unselfconscious (and un-socially- 
conscious) fun than it does to-day. 

Though Benchley was a member of a highly sophisticated circle, 
he always retained a good deal of his Puritan, New England up- 
bringing. Perhaps a dash of Puritanism is needed for real fun. He 
was very much shocked, in his early twenties, by the free-wheeling 
conversation of an actress, and he always disliked ‘sex as a market- 
able commodity in the theatre.’ He was a teetotaler for years, was 
delighted when the Eighteenth (Prohibition) Amendment was 
passed, and only began to drink because 


Maybe he had been a prude, and maybe all his friends were right, 
and — come to think of it — if the government had gone to all the 
trouble of passing a law against it, there must be something that a lot 
of people found good about it, or else there wouldn’t have to be a law. 


His Puritan conscience also applied to work. He was a success in 
Hollywood and spent a lot of time there, particularly as he grew 
older. Yet he always disapproved of Hollywood and life there, and 
passionately insisted that his son, daughter-in-law, and their 
children did not belong there. “This is nothing for you,’ he snapped 
at his daughter-in-law one day, ‘and nothing for Nat, and nothing 
for your children! You keep away from it!’ 

Like many other humorists, he had always wanted to do serious 
writing, and on occasion was distressed that he had sacrificed what 
he took to be his genuine literary talent for the mere making of 
money. But in the main, he was cheerful and pleased with his life. 
This outlook stayed with him. When he died in New York of a 
cerebral haemorrhage, in 1945, they found a book of essays which 
he had taken to the hospital with him. He had been reading one by 
James Harvey Robinson called ‘Am I Thinking ?” Benchley had put 
a note in the margin — ‘No (and supposing you were ?)’. 

At his own request, he was cremated. The ashes were to be 
buried on Nantucket Island. But when the urn was opened there, 
it was found to be empty. The crematorium had forgotten the 
ashes and the family was forced to return to New York for them. 
His son writes: ‘My mother was quiet for a while, and then slowly 
she began to smile. “You know,” she said, “I can hear him laughing 
now.” ’ A remarkable man to have left that as a consolation to his 
family: an apostle, as Hobbes might say, of ‘sudden glory that over- 


taketh a man’ — laughter. 
MARJORIE BREMNER. 
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You need 
a good Executor 


When you appoint the Bank your executor or 
trustee, you can be sure that your business will be 
handled by men who are familiar with all the 
complexities of the subject and who yet bring 
sympathy and understanding to their work. You 
will know, too, that backed by the resources of 
a great organisation, there will be continuity in 
the handling of your affairs— the Bank never gets 
ill, goes abroad or dies.’ You can discuss your 
particular problems with your Branch Manager; 
and when it becomes necessary to go into greater 
detail, he will put you into touch with your nearest 
Branch of the Trustee Department. This combina- 
tion of specialist experience, vast resources and 
local knowledge can be of help to you. Whether 
or not you have an account with us, you will find it 
worth your while to call on your nearest branch 
of Barclays and go into the question further. 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 
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Name (Block Letters) 
Address 


Note to solvers: This series of crosswords is planned to contain a strong literary 

flavour. Most of the clues combine this flavour with the type of indication which 

treats a word in the solution as an aggregation of letters, sometimes referring to 

its parts, occasionally giving an anagram, etc.: a reference, often literary, to some 

aspect of the whole word is invariably given. Explanatory notes, with references, 
will accompany the printed solutions in diagram form. 


This puzzle is the fourth of a new Competition series of six. The sum of ten 
guineas in all will be awarded at the end of the series as prize money to the most 
successful solvers. : | 

For a fully correct (i.e. as published) solution 10 marks will be given; one mark ' f 
will be deducted for every letter wrong. 

Solutions should be sent to: 1 


The Crossword Editor, 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1 1¢ 


so as to arrive not later than the first post on Monday, October 22nd. The ; 

envelope should be marked Crossword in the left-hand bottom corner. ‘ 19 
The Crossword Editor does not undertake to enter into correspondence, though f 

solvers may be assured that doubtful cases will be referred to ‘Colonel Sapt’ for 20 

decision before marking. 

The Crossword Editor’s decision must be regarded as final. 
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CLUES ACROSS 


Phineas Pierce, Irish symbol of renewal (8) 

Small engraved work in the manner of a Greek sculptor (6) 
First three letters in popular newspaper reveal Alice’s author (8) 
He would have no Italian be harshly treated! (6) 

Fierce and courageous successor of Damasus II (7) 

Home of poetic shepherd and French artifice (7) 

‘Law, ——! ... you ain’t see no trouble yit.’ (Wait inside) (4, 8) 


2 'y reconstruction in Leicester Square that Germany overthrew? 
(6, 

French victory whose fruit was interrupted by Sappers (7) 

Fanatics who reversed points in dispute about the North (7) 

She gave a King advice — the reverse of Earth and Water (6) 

Back this bullying coward to take money for a ring — a dud half- 
penny (8) 

Job multiplied the taxes (6) 


Sheridan’s forerunner gave 24. a change of air — and two changes of 
order (8) 


CLUES DOWN 


Pseudo-boy: if upset, wash out! (6) 

The hunter to steal a bit of land (6) 

Attention, sleeper! This is what you should have been! (7) 
Condemned to perform before waxworks — dilettante character? 


(7, 5) 
See — it’s one of the Co-Optimists! (7) 


Greek letter-painter in famous meeting-place (8) 

Gustavus — head of the cocaine racket? (4, 4) 

Short story writer reveals origin of poison in poor Dante’s mother! 
(2, 10) 

Nesbit’s monkey-monster has afterthought before morning drink (8) 
Fiery heroine of long novel inflicts wound on man from Riga (8) 
Water-spirit with extra head for market day (7) 

Children’s writer managed a few (7) 

Tragic princess was thus lied about, disastrously (6) 

Stuff that makes you perch up and beg (6) 
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Solution of Crossword No. 17 


NOTES 


ACROSS 


1. Browning: Bala, ustion. 6. Green 
Mansions. 9. Evelina. 10. mit Ford. 
12. Treasure Island. 13. Priestley: 
anagram. 15. a grip Pa(ul). 16. Gk. 
myth., Tereus, etc. 24. The Terror. 
25. (dis)tich. 27. A. & Old Lace. 28. 
Sch. for Scandal. 29. Dirck, Ghent to 
Aix. 30. Browning. 


DOWN 


1. Browning: lo, Bug, ram. 2. 
Borrow: anagram. 3. B. Rudge, ch. 
70. 5. anagram. 7. Bro., phy- 11. enn(ui), Tyson. 17. moans, hic. 

(sician). 8, lad, 4me: Dumas fils. 18. O.E. 21. lkasw. 


To The Twentieth Century, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, 
London, W C 2 


Please send me THE TWENTIETH CENTURY each month for 
the next twelve months, for which I enclose Cheque or Postal 
Order for Thirty-Three Shillings and Sixpence, which includes 
cost of postage. U.S.A. and Canada, $6. 


FULL ADDRESS oo coe ccccce ces cesses ceecescescceces ces ces ces cesccccce cee ces 


(BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE) 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to “The 
Twentieth Century’ and crossed ‘& Co.’ 
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